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Editorial, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Cuicaco, Itu., Nov. 16th, 1885. 
This is the seventh day I have spent in this 
great busy city of Chicago, and yet I have 
seen but a very small part of it. Chicago is 
as unlike 


To be sure 


Boston as one could well imagine. 
the 
street signs and constant reminders of the in- 
dustry of the East. The 
Company's teams look as familiar as if they 
were just off from Washington Street or Dock 


one sees familiar names on 


Adams Express 


Square. The same sewing machine compa- 
nies have their names in big letters painted 
the walls of six, eight or ten story ware- | 

ises here as in Boston, and the advertise- 
ments of Morse’s ‘Rising Sun Stove Polish,” 
lecorate the fences here very much as they 
do in New England, while cases of canned 
sweet corn from the factories of Maine, and 
barrels of cranberries from Cape Cod, are dis- 
played in front of grocery stores at many of the 
street corners The 
rate the lamp-posts, but the Washington and 
State Stre I 


nere 


same street names deco- 
ets ire very unlike those bear- 


g the same names in the tri-mountain city. 
Ihe streets of Chicago, like the streets of 
most of the newer cities, are laid out at right 
gles, and when one learns the general ‘‘lay 
f the land” there is little difficulty in finding 
way from point to point. There are 
many very noble looking buildings, but the 
lense cloud of smoke forever rising from a 
ndred thousand soft coal fires, not only ob- 
scures the view for a long distance, but soon 
vats the surface of everything with a dingy, 
gray covering that washes off somewhat from 
the upper stories most exposed to the storms 
and blizzards, but only to intensify the black- 
ess lower down. Eastern people, who have 
never lived in these Western manufacturing 
ies where soft coal is used, can have little 
meeption of the contrast between the dusky 
laylight here and the bright, warm sunlight 
f the East. 
It would seem as if the horses here ought 


hiv 


: long and prosper,” for there are no 
ls except the artificial approaches to the 
numerous bridges which cross the Chicago 
r, and which, with its branches, separates 
city into three great divisions, the north- 
The street car 
es run out for many miles, and teamsters, 


n, southern and western. 
taking advantage of the smooth wheel tracks, 
are enabled to draw immense loads so long as 
they can keep on the tracks, but as they have 
and often deliver their 


to turn out frequently, 


unpaved, muddy lanes and by-ways, 





able that the horses strain themselves 
here as often and as badly as they do in our 
hilly Eastern cities. Horse cars are abundant, 
but as they are drawn by steain on several of 
the lines the term ‘‘street cars” is almost uni- 
versally used to designate them. The power 
is furnished by a stationary engine connect- 

g with a steel wire endless cable which may 
The 


le cars appear to be managed more easily 


a dozen or more miles in length. 


han the horse cars, and quite as safely to the 
The 
however, are too narrow for this kind of car 


ravelling public. streets of Boston, 
is the track must be kept free from snow in 
winter for the cable to work. Here the wide 
thoroughfares are wide enough for a double 
ble track, two horse car tracks, dnd a wide 
riage way on either side next the sidewalks, 
which themselves are as wide as some of the 
h travelled streets of Boston. 

, in business hours seems much like 

k with its rush and rattle, especially 

a poor 
The 


ns of the city are largely wooden, 


et crossings. It must be 


i blind man to pick his way. 
style of the first growth of most 


Western cities, but on the burned dis- 
iildings are of brick, stone or iron, 
The common 


for all but the front walls, are of 


nation of the three. 
ght mud color, which adds to the dull and 
rty appearance of the city outside of the 
best sections. Many, however, are paint- 
ing the walls a bright brick color, which gives 
them a look. The Chicago 
with its more than thirty miles of water 
and scores of drawbridges, is one of the 


nuisances of the city. Except for two hours 


the 


much livelier 
river 


iront 


early morning and another two hours 
evening, the bridges must be opened 
ery vessel that puts in its appearance, 
raveller, in a hurry to make connec- 
may } 


th ' 
t 


compelled to stand waiting for 
‘nutes, even though in sight of the train 
that is steaming away from him on the oppo- 
e. If you desire to go to any point in 
‘gO be sure to allow ten minutes extra 
lor crossing drawbridges, and if you do 
know the distance a half hour or an hour 
may be none too much, for the streets are 
many and seem to have no end to them. 
Ri ‘ing eight or ten miles in several directions 
there is little to vary the monotony of dwel- 
ng houses, factories and stores. How these 


10 O00 people all get a living here is 
4 conundrum, 


no 


Y 


hearly 


The Cattle Show. 
Fat Stock Show is held in the Expo- 
uilding, an immense structure of brick, 
‘ron and glass, extending a thousand feet or 
in length along the lake shore, and 
something like 150 feet in width. This is the 
iding where the Presidents are nominated. 
8 said to be large enough to comfortably 
hold 50,000 people, but it is quite certain that 
hot nearly that number can hear much that 
any ordinary voice can utter in the great 
pelidleg from any single point. Governor 
Oglesby made a powerful effort to be heard 
in his excellent speech on the opening even- 
ing of the Show, and more than ten thousand 


The 


Sit) } 
Sion Db 


more 


yu 


Iti 














*ager listeners endeavored to hear, but not 








all succeeded. There is a limit to the useful 
size of a hall for public speaking, but this 
building with its several annexes, and its deep 
galleries ruuning around its entire interior, 
was built for show purposes rather than for 
public speaking. It is the City’s Hall for the 
annual exhibition of art and industry. A 
valuable museum of preserved specimens of 
birds, reptiles and animals of many species, 
including some of the extinct mammoths, are 
among the attractions that are thrown open to 
all who visit the building. A skeleton of a 
whale eighty feet long is not the least of the 
attractions in this department. This exhibit 
has been here for several years, and is to re- 
main for a period not yet determined. 


The entries in the stock and dairy depart- 
ments, exclusive of the poultry exhibition, 
number over 300, including 66 entries of 
eattle, 36 of horses, 32 of sheep, 23 of swine, 
104 of butter, 17 of cheese, and 39 of dairy 
implements. ‘The number of entries, how- 
ever, does not indicate the number of ani- 
mals or articles, as in several departmen‘s a 
single entry may cover a considerabl¢ num- 
ber of individual exhibits. By count) there 
are about 250 cattle, 70 horses, 100 sheep,and 
90 swine. Arranging the stock in order of 
breeds, we find 17 pure Short-horns, 15 Here- 
fords, 6 Galloways, and 2 Holstein-Friesians 
among the beef breeds. The other beef ani- 
mals were all entered as grades, crosses or 
In the dairy classes are 4 Holstein- 
Friesian bulls, and 16 cows; 1 Ayrshire bull 
and 4 cows; 5 Jersey bulls and 4cows. The 
horses are mostly heavy draft animals, of the 
Norman, Percheron, Clydesdale and English 
shire breeds. Among the sheep are repre- 
sented the Southdowns, Shropshires, Hamp- 
shires, Oxfords, Cotswolds, Leicesters and 
all large mutton breeds. In the 
swine pens are Berkshires, Poland Chinas, 
Chester Whites, Essex, Duroc Jersey Reds, 
Yorkshires and Victorias. 


natives. 


Lincolns, 


The Secretary, in bis announcement, tells 
us that the exhibition has for its object, ‘‘the 
encouragement of the most economical pro- 
duction of the best quality of meat and dairy 
products.” Prizes are therefore offered, not 
only tor the best animals of each of the sev- 
eral breeds, but for the best animals, regard- 
less of breed, which show the greatest gain 
per day, the largest per cent net to gross 
weight, the best carcass, the carcass furnish- 
ing the largest per cent of edible meat, and 
for the animal that shows the best under the 
It is thus pos- 
sible for a single animal to draw several 


head of ‘‘cost of production.” 


prizes, and such has been the result in sev- 
eral instances. The same arrangement holds 
in the sheep and swine departments, and 
many of the animals now so happily eating 
in their stalls or pens, or quietly resting upon 
their thick, soft beds of straw, must be slaugh- 
tered before they can attain the full height of 
their glory and fame. The entries are all 
made by numbers, and neither judge nor visi- 
tor is presumed to know the name of the 
competitors until after the prizes are ready 
for announcement from the judge's stand in 
the show ring. 

I have been present while several of the 
committees were making their examinations 
and awards, and have been much pleased 
with the quiet way in which the work has 
gone on. There may be disappointment and 
feelings of distrust regarding the manage- 
ment, but if there are, I have as yet failed to 
see it made manifest. 

The Hereford blood evidently predominates 
this year, and the admirers and defenders of 
this breed will doubtless bave an opportunity 
to announce many prizes gained, and will 
claim that it is all due to the superiority of 
that blood, while the 
claim that the Hereford grades get their best 


Short-horn men will 
blood from the Short-horn dams which pro- 
duced them. 

As seen thus far, the show is the most sat- 
isfactory large show I have ever attended. 
It is full of suggestions to the breeder and 
dairy farmer, and it is as educational in its 
tendencies as it is attractive the 
If this is a fair sample 


in arrange- 
ment of the display. 
of a great Western exhibition, a good many 
of our New England and State and county 
fair managers might learn a lesson here, 
which, if profited by, would greatly improve 
the general character and reputation of future 
There is nothing 
sold here that makes men or boys noisy, nor 
anything that makes them in any way disor- 


exhibitions of their own. 


derly. 

On Saturday last, every boy and girl in 
the public schools of the city was given a free 
ticket to the show, and there was a great 
crowd of little feet tramping through the 
aisles and passageways, but the feet carried 
boys and girls with happy faces, and gener- 
Such courtesies 
tendered the children, doubtless pay an as- 


ally well behaved bodies. 
sociation well in the long run. Many pa- 
rents come with their little ones, paying their 
who would not otherwise 
come at all, and children who get a free 


own admission, 


ticket this year, will, without doubt, be more 
eager fair goers in later years, when they, 
too, will have a fee to pay. 





Tuvurspay, Nov. 19. 

The public meetings which have been in 
session these past ten days for the discussion 
of subjects pertaining to the live stock inter- 
est of the country, have all closed, and the 
great stock show will be ended today. 


All the day, and most of the night Tues- 
day, the expert butchers from the stock yards 
were here butchering the great fat animals 
which have had so many thousands of ad- 
mirers these past ten days. Yesterday morn- 
ing, when I came in to the exposition build- 
ing, 80 huge sides of beef, and a score or 
more each of sheep and swine carcasses were 
hanging in the coolest part of the building, 
preparatory to the examination of the judges 
upon dressed meat, and this morning, the 
quarters were laid out upon long tables, each 
animal having a couple of roasting pieces dis- 
played for judging of the marbling of the 
muscles, and of the general appearance of the 
choicer cuts. The judges will have no easy 
task in this department, as there is a great 
amount of weighing and figuring to be done 
to reach desired ends. 

The pet animal of all was a pure Short- 
horn steer, 1 year and 44 months old, shewn 
by Elbert & Fall, Albia, Iowa, that weighed 
alive, 1290 pounds, and had made 2 6-10 
pounds gain per day, from birth. There 
were not a few wet eyes in the audience that 
saw him led off to the slaughtering apartment. 

Further reports of the fair and of the con- 
ventions must be deferred to a future time. 

A. W. C. 





Wueat Continvousty 1x New Ene- 
LAND.—Many farmers have the impression 
that from some cause not well understood, 
wheat can not be grown in New England, as 
formerly, when the land was recently cleared 
from the forest. The Home Farm, Maine, 
has been interviewing one of the Waterville 
farmers, who reports having raised wheat 
thirty-four years out of the thirty-six years be- 
tween 1828 and 1864, and had but two really 
poor crops, the average for thirty-two years 
being fourteen bushels per acre. This was 
grown on a grain farm where the crops were 
chiefly sold, and not a large amount of stock 
was kept for making manure. At the close 
of the period named, the farm was sold, the 
owner retiring with a comfortable property. 





THE CHICAGO POULTRY SHOW. 





The exhibition of poultry at the Chicago 
Exposition Building from November 11th to 
the 19th, adds another proof to the claim we 
have repeatedly made through the columns of 
the Farmer, that large money premiums are 
not absolutely necessary to the success of a 
competitive exhibition in the United States, 
where all worthy efforts in this line are so 
eagerly reported by the press of the country. 
The exbibition is the first of the Chicago Na- 
tional Poultry Association, and has proved a 
success beyond the expectations even of its 
warmest friends. No money prizes were of- 
fered, and every bird entered had to pay an 
entry fee of twenty-five cents, yet there were 
over 1000 birds entered and exhibited by 
about 125 competitors. There were a few 
special prizes offered by individuals, not ex- 
ceeding a score, but these were not of high 
value intrinsically. The exhibitors of poul- 
try realize, as do the exhibitors of farm im- 
plements at the agricultural shows, that the 
advertising advantages accruing from the dis- 
play of worthy stock at a large and honestly 
managed exhibition, is worth far more to them 
than the few dollars that might be awarded 
by the judges and perhaps paid by the treas- 
urer. The Poultry Show at Chicago was 
managed in a way to make it popular with the 
public and beneficial to the exhibitors of wor- 
thy birds. The admittance fee to the exhibi- 
tion was only 25 cents, and probably four 
times as many passed through the gates and 
paid their money as would have done so had 
the admittance been fixed at 50 cents or 
more. 

The quality of the exhibits as a whole was 
of a high order, and the several popular breeds 
were generally well represented. Light Brah- 
mas, Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes were 
particularly well represented in numbers and 
in the quality of the stock. One man, Mr. B. 
N. Pierce, editor of the Farmer's Gazette, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was selected as judge, his 
awards to be made in writing, and after hay- 
ing been supervised by himself and the exec- 
utive committee, were to be considered final. 
The honors or premiums were blue, red, 
white, old gold, and green silk badges, in the 
order named, and all birds scoring 78 points 
were eligible to premiums. The first pre- 
mium birds were required to score not less 
than 90 points, and all birds scoring 80 points 
or more entitled the exhibitor to score cards 
filled out in full, giving the exact standing of 
the specimen in the competition, a measure 
too often entirely overlooked in competitive 
exhibitions of all kinds. Among the curiosi- 
ties on exhibition were two fowls with sur- 
plus legs, one with an extra pair, the other 
being blessed, or cursed, with only one de- 
formed limb hanging to the abdomen. It has 
been generally believed that double yolked 
eggs will not hatch, but these birds were 
doubtless the result of such oddities. A vis- 
itor whom we met in the show informed us that 
he had owned a chick with two heads and four 
legs; it lived but four or five days. Double 
yolked eggs are worth a good deal more for 
culinary purposes than for setting. 


A “SAMPSON” OF A HORSE. 








Among the ‘‘side shows,” which, by the 
way, have been very few at the Chicago Fat 
Stock Exhibition, and ought to have been 
fewer, was a Norman horse, Prince Imperial, 
owned by Jacob Howser & Sons, Marion, 
Ohio. Prince is a large, white stallion, fif- 
teen or twenty years old, imported from 
Europe. His special feature of attraction is 
his foretop and mane, which have been tended 
with such care that the entire growth is pre- 
It is exhibited, braided with rib- 
bons, and spread over the entire body like 
a fly net. The longest hairs measure 9 feet 
10 inches in length, and the foretop is 7 feet 
long. Other horses of the breed could carry 
similar wealth of hair were equal pains taken 
Neither card, comb, 
brush is ever used upon the Prince's mane, 
and we suspect that an attendant sits up 
nights with him to see that not a hair gets 
snarled or broken. 

The other ten cent side show was a steer 
and cow, the former weighing 4250 pounds, 
the latter 350 pounds. The steer is 7 years 
old, 3% short-horn, and measures 6 feet 4 
inches high, 11 feet 4 inches in girth, 3 feet 
{ inches across the bips, 12 feet from point of 
hip to nose, and 18 feet from tip to tip. He 
He is 


served. 


to preserve it. nor 


was raised in Decatur County, Ind. 
not in high flesh, but quite coarse and bony. 
Were he as fat as some of the two-year-olds 
in the general exhibition, he would easily 
weigh 5000 pounds. The cow is between 
three and four years old, raised in Scotland, 
has had two calves; is said to give a large 
flow of milk, but is only 34 inches high, 
though of good length and quite ‘‘cowey” in 
appearance, save in the length of her legs, 
which are but mere stubs. 

The exhibition of these phenominal animals 
brings a large revenue to the owners, but as 
Maj. Alvord said on seeing them, their ex- 
hibition in a side show, is a blemish to the 
show, and the managers had better have paid 
a reasonable price to the exhibitors and had 
them shown free. The party who yells con- 
stantly ‘‘the largest steer in the world,” 
‘‘walk in gentlemen, the last chance you'll 
ever have,” ‘‘only ten cents,” makes more 
noise than all the other live animals combined. 
It is the cleanest show of the size in this re- 
gard, we have ever attended. No gambling, 
no lotteries, no cheap jewelry, and no fraud 
or clap-traps worth mentioning. It is a great 
gathering of earnest farmers with their choice 
animals brought together for educational pur- 
poses almost exclusively. 





BEAUTIFYING RAILROAD GROUNDS. 





It is highly gratifying to notice the taste 
displayed by the station agents along the 
lines of a few of our railroads, in the care of 
the grounds adjoining the stations and the 
tracks. Perhaps no company equals the Penn- 
sylvania Company as regards the general 
neatness of their road throughout its entire 
length, not only at the stations but between 
the stations. The embankments being gen- 
erally cleaned from all rocks, stumps and 
other rubbish, and then turfed, or seeded with 
grasses of suitable varieties. In some places 
trees are planted along the line on either side 
of the track. In Maine a great deal has been 
done in the way of beautifying railroad 
grounds within the past few years, notably 
on the line of the Maine Central, where offi- 
cers have stimulated station agents in this 
work by the offering of liberal prizes for the 
most neat and tastefully kept surroundings. 

On many of the roads, rocks, stumps, piles 
of rotten sleepers, fallen trees with trunks 
blackened by fire are scattered in the most pro- 
miscuous confusion, while pestiferous weeds 
of the most unsightly varieties are allowed to 
grow and scatter their seeds in the wake of 
every passing train, and much to the damage 
of land owners along the line. The general 
appearance of the New York Central road is 
anything but attractive, the stations being of- 
ten the cheapest of uncared for wooden 
buildings, not unfrequently stores owned by 
private individuals, and being used as sta- 
tions. With such a general appearance the 
passenger is all the more taken by surprise on 
passing through the town of Batavia, where 
the grounds are equal to the neatest of those 





along the Maine Central. Passing beyond 
the building used as a passenger station the 
eye is enlivened by an extensive lawn with 
nicely shaven turf, walks with hard, well com- 
pressed gravel, beds of flowers and foliage 
plants, planted with exquisite taste and skill, 
and on the lawn the name of the town in 
large letters, made by placing small stones 
closely together in the form of the desired 
letters, and after pounding them level like a 
paved street or walk, the surfaces are wash- 
ed or painted white, making the name stand 
out so conspicuously that none can pass with- 
out noting and remembering the place. Such 
examples are not without their influence upon 
the traveller, and many an individual home 
may owe its present or future tasteful ap- 
pearance to the hint such public grounds may 


give. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


KEEPING CABBAgES IN WINTER. 
How can I keep c ges through the winter 


without spoiling? I” know there is a way by covy- 
ering in a trench. If that is the best way¢-boc 
deep should they be covered, and in what position 
should they be placed? Please answer through 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, and oblige 
Mattapan, Mass. O. D. Vickery. 





ReMARKS.—It is useless to try to keep cabbages 
through the winter in trenches, unless the land is 
rather sandy, or so that it will be constantly free 
from standing water. Nor will cabbages that are 
wintered in trenches keep long after being taken 
outin spring. There is usually considerable waste 
and loss by this method, but nevertheless, it may 
sometimes be advisable to adopt it, as when cab- 
bages are so plenty in the fall that there is no mar- 
ket. Onasandy hillside, cabbages may be kept 
fairly well by laying them in trenches with the 
heads down, and roots just out of ground, throw- 
ing the earth up in a ridge to turn off the water. 
The trench must run up and down the hill, so the 
water will all readily drain out. We think a bet- 
ler way is to set the cabbages closely together 
upon their roots, covering them with a little earth, 
and then scatter over the heads a layer of leaves, 
swamp hay or straw, and cover the whole with 
loose boards, to carry off the water and protect 
from snow. In this way, the heads may be cut 
off at any time in winter, when wanted for mar- 
ket or for family uses. Cabbages will bear some 
freezing if they can thaw gradually, without too 
much exposure to the air. Market gardeners 
sometimes pack away large beds of cabbages in 
this way, selecting the southerly side of a fence or 
building where the frost will be less severe than 
in the open field. 
house cellar will sometimes keep cabbages well, 
placed on their roots, or cut off and laid upon 
shelves. 


The coldest part of a dwelling 





Correspondence, 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Panis, October 3, 1885. 
Sugar Beets. 

M. O-Lecq states, that in order to know if sugar 
beet be fit for lifting, divide the neck of a root ver- 
tically, but do not pull it up; then horizontally 
below the spot from whence the leaves spring. 
Examine one of the moities to ascertain if the salts 
are disappearing, or have left a hole, currently 
called “salt cavity ;” if so, the root is rip2. If the 
saline matter assumes a reddish tint, becomes dry, 
spongy, and slitting, the root is only in process of 
maturation; when the salts are very aqueous, the 
root is not ripe. 

The determination of the density of juice in the 
beet root is a very important matter, as it regulates 
the price. The roots ought to be selected immedi- 


ately before sale, and delivery madeWittHout de- f 


lay, as some days of rain or dryness cause the den- 
sity to vary as much as three-tenths of a degree. 
Large have less sugar than small roots, so that 
the samples selected ought to be of average size. 

Choose fifty fair type roots, and out of these de- 
cide upon the sample. Clean the roots, trim round 
the collar, rasp, and squeeze perfectly between a 
a piece of linen or a press, as the last juice, like the 
last milk from the udder, is the richest. When 
the bubbles of air have subsided, and the froth 
risen to the surface—a space of five minutes, skim 
it off with a morsei of paper, and plunge the densi- 
meter into the liquid, letting it freely float. A 
good densimeter is necessary, and ought to be 
regulated by a disinterested party. Having noted 
the density, see that the standard temperature is 
sixty degrees Fahr. 

Value of Feathers. 

Poultry are reared chiefly for their eggs and 
flesh. Dr. George draws attention to the value of 
their feathers. A full grown ben will yield from 
24 ounces to 4} ounces of feathers and down. The 
feathers serve for bonnet decorations, the orna- 
mentation of military shakos, and for dusters. 
The average sized feathers are employed for beds 
and bolsters; the down for pillows. But the lat- 
ter classes are not held in as much esteem as the 
same from geese and ducks. When the feathers are 
plucked, they are placed for a short time ina 
baker’s oven, after the bread has been withdrawn, 
to kill the insect germs. Four sous is the average 
price for the feathers of a hen, but if from a white 
cock, the price may rise as high as three francs. 
Pea-hen feathers are not employed in industry. 
Turkey feathers, if good and white, fetch as much 
as twelve to twenty francs; they are sold as os- 
trich feathers, and can be dyed all the colors of the 
rainbow. The feathers of the male are more es- 
teemed than those of the female bird. In the case 
of peacocks, the white feathers are most prized 
The goose, however, is the bird which yields the 
most lucrative crop of feathers. Quill farming 
having been extinguished, the geese are now 
plucked three times a year, on the breast and ab- 
domen; their annual value is one franc. 

In the department of Vienne, the goose is skin- 
ned before it is sent to market, and the skin gar- 
nished with its down, is sold as swan’s skin, or 
down. It is thus effected: the skin of the back is 
slit, and the whole drawn over the head like a 
shirt, with the greatest care, so as not to injure the 
breast; such a skin sells for two to three frances; 
but the value of the bird is lessened one-fifth. The 
carcasses are sent to Paris, and are eagerly bought 
up by the work people and tavern keepers. At 
Poitiers, there are two houses which prepare an- 
nually, 40,000 to 50,000 swan downs, England and 
America being the chief markets. In a suburb of 
Paris, Joinville-le-Pont, a curious factory has been 
established. The owner works up all kinds of 
feathers, those principally from Russian geese. 
The barrel is cut up to make “nibs,” which many 
people prefer to steel pens; the fine parts of the 
feathers are made into light dusters and artificial 
flowers, while the pithy stem and coarser portions 
are converted into brushes. 


Cultivation of Swedes. 


Swedish turnips thrive best in the west of 
France, where the climate resembles very much 
that of England. Indeed, it was from the British 
Islands the cultivation was introduced. As the 
rutabagas resist cold well, they are mostly left on 
foot throughout winter, being pulled up as required 
for consumption. Cattle relish the root in this 
state more highly than if drawn from a pit ora 
barn. Swedes give excellent results on light, 
granite soils, and above all such as have been just 
reclaimed. The new soil being rich indumus, or 
its acid, imparts to the plant a special luxuriance. 
Strange, the yield continues to be very abundant 
during the first eight or ten years, when the soil 
suddenly loses this special productive power. 
Then the period has been reached when the soil is 
fit for a regular retation of crops. The leaves are 
in high favor as fodder, and more prized than those 
of mangolds, but it has the effect of rendering less 
resisting to the cold. The crown of the root splits, 
and the transition in the temperatures induces de- 
cay. If the season should be dry, and the soil 
light and shallow, the neck of the roots tends to 
run to stalk, which is at the same time the mark 
of degeneracy and necessitates careful selection of 
seed. This can be more readily done, as the va- 
rieties are legion. 

The Swede may yield a large produce and be 
still inferior in point of nutritive qualities to lesser 
returns. The analyses of the root are not exactly 
numerous; they exhibit the nitrogen ranging 
from one to two per cent. Now it is upon the 
nitrogenous matters the feeding value of the root 
depends. Some sound authorities lay down that 
the Swede is as nutritive as the mangold; others, 
nearly so, while Wolff holds that it ought to be 
richer. The question has yet to be practically re- 
solved, but farmers in their usages agree with 
Wolff. Experience has demonstrated that the 
most aqueous roots are poorest in organic matters, 
and that soils relatively low in quality, and only 
moderately manured, produce roots with the high- 
est percentage of the useful organic matters. In 
France, nitrogenous fertilizers for Swedes are more 





in favor than phosphates and superphosphates. 
The action, however, of phosphates depends so 
much on climate and soil, that no cut and dry rule 
can be adduced; where the land is argilaceous and 
rich in organic matters, the latter will best facili- 
tate the action of bone dust. Superphosphates tell 
on the development of the leaves, so that in a dry 
season the roots will suffer from the increased 
transpiration of the leaves. Again, on soils defi- 
cient in lime, the acid of the superphosphate may 
prove inimical, or enter into new and insoluble 
combinations, or be simply washed out of the soil. 
Treatment of Horses. 

There is no country in the world where horses 
are more ill-treated, and so rapidly used up as in 
France; and perhaps there is no realm where the 
animal is so much in demand. The horse is the 
indispensable agent of agriculture. and his strength 
is on a par with his patience and docility. Yet the 
recompense for these fine qualities is ill treatment. 
The animal is abandoned the greater part of the 
time to heartless and ignorant servants, thus ruin- 
ing the animal’s intelligence, causing it to be 
vicious, aye, dangerous. Alteration in its health 
follows, it is worn out before its time, while the 
horse well cared, but above all well treated, be- 
comes a source of gain to its owner. 

The fact is, the French, unlike the English and 
Americens, have no passion for horses. Horse ex- 
ercise is not a feature in their social life. The 
horse is but viewed as a machine for making 
money, or employed for army purposes. It is this 
passion with the Anglo Saxon race for all that ap- 
pertains to the horse, which explains their success 
in breeding them. French farmers do not love 
horses, and the aim of the government has been to 
keep up a class of horses for the cavalry. Hence, 
why the best riding and driving horses were, and 
ever are sought in England. 

Strange that the heavy draught trotting horses 
employed for posting, were not encouraged ; yet it 
may be said they became the standard for the 
present Norman breed, so much in repute. It 
was Normandy that supplied England once with 
war horses, and it was England, centuries after, 
that re-made the Norman breed by crossing out 
the mourning coach stallions of the Madame Du- 
barry reign by English thoroughbreds. And it is 
not much more than a century since the Norman 
farmers commenced to appreciate the value of their 
esteemed equine race, and what was not less es- 
sential to its development, their climate and rela- 
tively large farms. 

Horse Breeding. 

In the case of Percheron, or other horses, the 
true type of beauty is utility; it is by forgetting 
this criterion that grave errors have been commit- 
ted respecting the selection of them. A good horse 
can only be the product of a good sire and a good 
dam, and the qualities they embody will be com- 
municated to the 
which blood means breed. 


This is the sense in 
The entire science of 
breeding is to be able to trace back, for at least a 


progeny. 


couple of scores of generations, the operation of the 
principle that like produces like. Speed and en- 
durance must be sought in parents possessing these 

In addition to good blood, sound and ro- 
health are 


traits. 
bust essential. Abd-el-Kader rightly 
the Arab horse: “it is the result of 
the necessities of the rider.”” This is equivalent to 
repeating that beauty is utility. Further, in the 
choice of a stallion, the end ought not to be to find 
and detective in 
but to secure one inheriting no radical 
Seek in animals such 
conformation in the specialty of the service for 


remarked of 


one excellent in some respects, 
others, 
brood 


drawbacks. good 


which they are destined. It is not every eye, but 
every specialty that ought to form a beauty. 

But there are a few standard points that admit 
of no inattention, notably, the expression of the 
animal; in a word, its physiognomy. A fine head 
it is ever a merit, and a lead- 
ing element in the beauty theory. The mouth at 
first attracts notice; it onght to be closed at its ex- 
tremity by the lips; these should not be very wide, 
but very flexible; their skin fine, and covered with 


suits all specialties ; 


those long, rigid hairs, called the moustache in the 


case of cats. The requisite fineness of the lips is 
best interpreted by what the Arabs describe justly 
as their being capable “of drinking out of a glass 
of water.” 

There ought to be regularity in the incisor teeth, 
the nostrils should be wide, capable of dilating 
largely ; the passage of air for free and 


full respiration, is the most important function in 


to permit 


the animal economy, and to be viewed as one of 
the first qualities in a horse. This implies the 
simultaneous existence of an ample chest and ca- 
The forehead ought to be wide and 
high; the eyes large, bright, slightly prominent, 
well open, not too low placed, nor too separated 


pacious lungs. 


Their look ought to be mild and 
limpid indicate intelligence pride. 
Now the greater the brain, the greater the intelli- 
points desirable in all horses. 


from each other. 
such and 
gence and energy 
Let the ears be small and straight, well placed, not 
too much assunder and sensitive to impressions. 
Horses possessing these qualities will be found ac- 
tive and compact, in addi.ion to possessing agree- 
able dash. The Cleveland Bay race unites many 
of these qualities as a field horse. 

The error of French farmers and of others, also, 
is to breed from disqualified mares; any done-up 
dam with them will do. 
ing good progeny from a mother that is delicate 
or aged. In farm horses, density of body, or bulk, 
like the picturesque London dray-horse, is not the 
chief good, for an animal draws not altogether by 
its weight, but by its muscles and nervous energy 
combined. Hence, a slanting will prove more 
suited than an upright shoulder for the collar. 
These points will also be found associated with 
freedom and surety of step. Climate has much to 
do also with the breeding of horses. The wiry leg, 
and light body of the Arab horse, the develop- 
ment of muscle and tendon, are associated with dry 
air. All tbis may be true, as the horse is origi- 
nally a native of dry climates. But the great de- 
sideratum for the horse is, protection from humid- 
ity, and securing uniformity of the temperature. 
The Arabs prefer the horse of the mountain to that 
of the plain, and the latter, to the horse of wet 
lands. 

The equine race happily, is capable of adapta- 
tion to circumstances. England is not a dry cli- 
mate, but its races of horses are famous. While 
admitting that a dry, warm climate, keeps up, or 
develops the best qualities of a horse, food, care and 
selection enable the animal, like man himself, to 
suit all climates. In the rich Soissonnais region, 
the farmer purchases only adult horses, and works 
them until used up; he buys them at 900 francs, 
and disposes of them for 150 francs. The differ- 
ence, 750 francs, is the loss. In the Percheron 
country, the agriculturist prefers mares which 
work as well as breed. The colts are sold at the 
age of six months for 400 or 600 francs. This is 
regarded as net profit, as the work of the mare pays 
for the keep of the foal. 


Now it is useless expect- 





For the New England Farmer. 


FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ON HEALTH, 





BY D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





Care of Hospital Patients. 





In all of our cities, and in some of our largest 
towns, may be found one or more hospitals in 
which the sick and the injured may receive such 
medical and surgical treatment as their several 
conditions may require. It is with the intent of 
correcting some false ideas which exist among 
some people, and to make more clear the original 
design and the practical working of these institu- 
tions, that this paper is prepared. For obvious rea- 
sons we shall not include in our discussion the man- 
agement of insane asylums. The importance of 
that special department would exceed the limit of 
one paper, and is therefore reserved for a more ex- 
tended consideration at a future time. It is of the 
so-called general or city hospitals that we wish to 
speak. 

First, the construction and convenience of a hos- 
pital. With but few exceptions the hospitals in 
this country have been erected with one sole ob- 
ject in view, namely, to secure the most comfort to 
the patient. They are erected for patients, and 
their needs have been carefully studied, and every- 
thing that science, observation and experience 
could suggest has been adopted and utilized for 
their comfort. To those who are casting reproach 
and insinuations against our public hospitals, I 
would ask this question: For whom and for what 
objects are hospitals erected and maintained? Cer- 
tainly not for the board of trustees, superintendent, 
or attending physicians. The history of the hos- 
pitals in this country show that not one in ten is 
self supporting, and not a winter passes over our 
large cities but what a fair, dramatic entertainment 
or lecture is given in behalf of the charity fund 
of the hospital within its borders. Therefore to 
accuse hospitals of being money institutions in 
that sense of the term, is not only false but mali- 
cious. I offer no apology for making this unqual- 
ified statement, that hospitals are erected and main- 
tained wholly for the sick and suffering. The 
wards are made light and pleasant, clean and tidy 
in appearance. Beds and bedding are soft, and 
scrupulously clean. The methods of heating and 





ventilation are the very best that sanitary skill can 
devise. In addition to this the methods adopted 
to prevent infection and to destroy all poisonous 
germs, are among the best, as well as the result of 
long continued and careful study. In short, every 
precaution and care is taken to secure and main- 
tain the comfort and speedy restoration of the pa- 
tients to their normal health. Again, the conveni- 
ences of a long established and well organized hos- 
pital are such that every want is supplied, and that 
too for the patient’s own benefit. It would be al- 
most impossible for the average family to have 
within their reach in their houses all needed appli- 
ances to relieve the immediate wants and necessi- 
ties of the sick. Many of them are expensive and 
could be procured only by the rich, while in a hos- 
pital the most humble and unknown person has the 
benefit of any or all of them, whether it be a frac- 
ture bed, medicated bath, or the almost numberless 
delicacies which only a well trained and long expe- 
rienced hospital matron so well knows how to pre- 
pare. 

Secondly, 1 remark that patients in a hospital 
have the best medical skill, and the most careful 
trained nurses for their attendants. This is too 
often overlooked, or considered as of but little im- 
portance. Inthe large majority of the hospitals 
in this country the staff of physicians and sur- 
geons are picked men. Those who were among 
the original number elected by the board of direc- 
tors to serve in that position, in nearly every in- 
stance were men who ranked high in their profes- 
sion, and were known as above the average of prac- 
titioners, while those who succeeded them have not 
been one whit below them in professional, mental, 
and moral acquirements. Take the hospitals in 
our large cities like Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York, and the staff in many instances is composed 
of experts and men who have attained the highest 
eminence in the profession. The poorest patient 
and most unfortunate outcast, if received into the 
hospital, receive for their benefit the wealth of the 
experience of the best medical skili in the land. 
Again, the assistants are young men in the profes- 
sion, who secure their position only through a suc- 
cessful competitive examination, and the nurses, 
none but words of praise and commendation for 
their tender, watchful care can be spoken. It is 
time that a different feeling existed among those 
who would like to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities of the hospital, and the old idea that it is a 
place provided by a set of doctors to experiment 
upon the patients, and try all sorts of opera- 
tions to increase their own knowledge at the ex- 
pense of suffering patients. That is not what hos- 
pitals are for, but on the other hand they are de- 
signed, and every effort is made to secure, not only 
for those who can pay a moderate sum, but also 
for the worthy poor, such nursing and medical care 
and treatment as shall best serve the interest of the 
patient. Kindness and humane treatment prevail 
as arule, and there is no reason why so many 
should have such a prejudice against them. I 
believe that if the workings and management of hos- 
pitals were more generally and better understood, 
that the public would soon consider them in the 
light of one of the most beneficent institutions 
which we have. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE APIARY. 





Time to Buy. 





The bees are in 
their winter quarters, packed away in some snug 


The season of 1885 is at an end. 


place where wind and frost cannot make havoc. 

The bee keeper has time now to “let himself 
think,” to read, to reflect, and, if need be, to fight 
bee men’s battles on paper, with the implement 
said to be mightier than the sword. With the re- 
sult of the season's work, the bee master, like the 
man in the play, is not “exactly satisfied, but 
pleased.” The crop has been large in some places 
and small in others. As far as can be learned the 
total yield of honey will prove to be less than the 
average, or at least less than last year, which was 
an exceptional year, and it may be added, was fol- 
lowed by an exceptional winter. What the coming 
wintry season is to be, cannot be determined, be- 
cause the forecasters have not reported as to the 
construction of the musk-rat bed, or the squirrel 
nest; whether either bas an additional lining or an 
extra outside layer. 

In this month, December, there may be opportu- 
nity to buy bees in box hives. Bees may be bought 
and transported in any month in the year, even in 
the middle of January, but after November there 
are kinks in the weather, bad roads, and storms, 
and riding or walking in the country has 
pleasure in it. The farmer who has bees in box 
hives is not particularly interested in them, and 
when offered a fair price will be more likely to sell 
than in the spring, because cash in the fall is bet- 
ter than dead bees in the spring. But in the spring, 
if the swarm come out strong, the farmer is indif- 
ferent. The buyer takes his chances, but he can 
tell pretty nearly, by the weight of the hive, 
whether there be honey enough to last till spring. 
When removed place on stands where they are to 
remain in spring, if outdoor wintering be adopted, 
and transfer before the first of June. 

A hive, bought as it stood, was upset in mid-win- 
ter and was not discovered for several days. The 
heavy combs crushed together and killed the bees, 
but about thirty pounds of honey was extracted 
from them. All the honey in old combs cannot be 
extracted usually, but the greater part comes out 
if the extracting be done in a warm room. The 
combs should then be placed in the upper story of 
ahive. The bees will gladly “lick” every cell, and 
deposit the gleanings in their own honey cups 


no 


Uncapped Sections. 

No uncapped sections should remain on hand 
unless the bee keeper intends to use on his own ta- 
ble. If kept till spring the honey will crystalize, 
indeed, it will become sugar under some conditions 
very soon after it is taken from the hive. The un- 
capped sections, or any sections, make excellent 
feeders, and if placed on the frames, or at the en- 
trance of the hive at night, the honey will be re- 
moved with much dispatch. If one side of the 
section be capped, the cappings of the cells should 
be broken, and the surface scarified with the blade 
of the jackknife. 

In this way we get rid of leaking and dripping 
honey. Transfer the honey to a safe place, and 
have sections with comb already built to give to 
the early surplus gatherers in the spring. The 
empty sections with combs should be stored where 
they will not be disturbed. If overturned in cold 
weather the wax, then very brittle, will be broken, 
and the combs ruined. Unfinished sections were 
placed in September in the hive of a hungry col- 
ony. The bees not only carried the honey down 
stairs, but removed every particle of the comb, and 
they use it, for none remained on the bottom of the 
hive. Another evidence of economy was the gath- 
ering up of pollen that has fallen from baskets 
when the carriers were going through the slatted 
zinc. Evidently the bees from whose baskets the 
pollen had fallen, did not trouble themselves about 
what was scattered; the housekeepers, the “broom 
brigade,” attend to the matter of cleanliness and 
general sweep. 

A Bee’s Own Ventilator. 

During the swarming season a hive was wanted 

quickly. The only one ready for use was an old 


one with a knot hole in front just below the top of 


the frames. The bees remained in it till fall and 
used the knot, five-eighths of aninch in diameter, 
for an open or closed ventilator. It was open one 
day and closed the next, according to the weather, 
or remained open or closed for longer intervals. 
On the inside a sheet of propolis was spread over 
the hole. When it was to be opened a hole was 
made near the top. The opening made in the cur- 
tain was sometimes half as large as the knot hole, 
and at other times only large enough to admit one 
bee at a time. 

There were other hives in the apiary with inch 
augur holes in them, but they were not opened and 
closed as this knot hole was. The bees appeared 
to know when the ventilator was shut or open, for 
when it was shutthe bees when directly to the 
entrance. Occasivnally a bee would approach the 
ventilator, but he would not enter because it oc- 
curred to him that it was closed. The fact was 
forgotten simply. When it was open, the bees, 
dropping to the level of the hive, took a ‘‘bee line,” 
and entered to the curtain without touching the 
sides of the hole, and used it as a entrance as much 
as the other. 

A Bee Man’s Triumph. 

Two neighbors, living side by side, were often at 
variance with each other. They quarreled, and oc- 
casionally compared forces in court. The fact 
that both kept hens, and that both tried to main- 
tain a kitchen garden at the same time, explains 
partly, or enough, the cause of disturbance be- 
tween them. Of course A’s chicks would scratch 
in B’s garden, and B’s would rake up A’s. Noth- 
ing could persuade the scratchers of either party to 
remain at home. At length A became interested 
in bees, and soon the merry hummers were at work 
and doing well. A took great pride in them, and 
believed that he had something with which B 
could not meddle. But he was mistaken. B peti- 
tioned the authorities to have the bees removed, 
claiming that they constituted a nuisance in this 





respect, that they menaced the safety and well be- 
ing of self and family. They stung, and as a bee 
sting had sometimes resulted in death, the bees 
were dangerous. 

The special cause for complaint was, that on a 
certain day, a number of bees entered the window 
while the family were at dinner, and that in driv- 
ing them out a member of the family was stung. 
A hearing was given by the authorities, and B | 
testified to the facts given above. “How do you 
know,” asked A, “that the bees you speak of, 
were my bees ?” 

“There are no other bees near—not within two 
or three miles.” 

“What kind, that is, what color were the bees 
that entered your house, yellow, or light colored, 
or brown ?” 

“They were light colored, and the prevailing 
color was yellow. I was able to determine this be- 
cause we killed several.” 

“If I should show you a bee, could you tell if it 
was like those you killed ?” 

I think I could.” 

A took a bottle out of his pocket and handed it 
to B. “Are you ready to swear that the bees you 
killed on that day were like the bees in the bottle ?” 

“I am; they were exactly like this one.” 

“You are positive as to color, and also, as to 
form and size ?” 

“I am; the color, form and size are exactly 
similar.” 

“Well,” 
wasp.” 





said A, that insect in the bottle is a | 





Selections. 
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THE ONION FARMS OF OHIO. 





Obio has four remarkable ‘‘onion beds,” 
Berea, Perry, Kinsman and Aurora, but those 
at Berea are the most noted, and at Perry the 
most scattering, for any one can raise onions 
in the latter place. In a general way the 
practices at Berea govern all the rest. On- 
ions have been raised there as a special crop 
for at least twenty-five years. The cultiva- 
tion has never been abandoned on any of the 
farms, but on the contrary has gradually in- | 
creased, so that the original fifty acres has | 
now spread over five times that area. The 
first onion lands were located about the mar- 
gin of a marshy lake, known locally as Lake 
Abram. In years the muck has been extend- 
ed by clearing, the lake has been drained 
down to less than one-third of its size, ad- 
joining swamps have been cleared, and onions 
planted, and even the uplands have, by 
modern ideas of fertilizing, been made to 
yield profitable crops of onions. Along 
Rocky River occasional ‘‘pockets” of muck 
are tound. One of the most noticeable of 
these is the muck farm of D. T. Gould, an 
independent pocket of muck, located among 
encircling hills, and so completely drained 
that the floods and disasters that often 
overtake the owners of the low farms never 
trouble him, and it is on this muck that some 
of the most interesting problems relating to 
onion culture have been solved and some of 
the mysteries cleared up, as will be shown 
further on. | 

The great muck bed comprises nearly 200 | 
acres. It is composed of the richest and 
blackest of vegetable mould, from four to 25 
feet in thickness, and completely tree from 
clay, and shows but little if any disposition 
to turn to clay. The muck packs fairly well, 
and sufficiently not to blow away, except on 
rare occasions. The water line of constant 
moisture does not vary much from two feet 
from the surface, and fairly dry seasons are | 
therefore more to be desired than feared. 
The danger is of too much water. The dis- 
charge or outlet of the lake, finds no fall for 
over two miles, and a freshet is liable to cause 
the lake to overflow its boundaries and sub- 
merge the onion lands, once its natural bed ; 
this season three inundations occurred. But 
the drainage and lay of the fields are all made | 
to conform to certain rules, and the damage is | 
not as great as one would suppose. The 
muck is traversed, at stated distances, with 
wide ditches, often planked like a flume, and 
these are again crossed and re-crossed by 
smaller ditches and underdrains. At the foot 
of the low hills that surround the basin, huge 
canal-like ditches, with their inside embank- 
ments looking Very warlike, are dug, going 
to the river, and these keep out the hillside 
brooks and the rainfall from the high lands, 
and convey it away to the streams. 

The division of the land is a matter of cu- | 
riosity to the visitor, whose ideas of line 
fences are associated with rails and wire. | 
The muck at Berea is owned by about forty | 
persons, but as about six acres is the largest | 
area of crop controlled by one man, the grow- | 
ing of the crop is thus farmed out to hun- | 
dreds of renters, who occupy from one-fourth 
acre up to two or three. The rental is half 
of the crop, one to furnish muck and fertili- 
ty; the other the seed and labor. The land 
is rarely rented for a monetary consideration. 
The onions are made to pay rent, and the 
owner and renter thus share all successes and 
failures. Onions fluctuate so in value one 
year with another, that it is hard to say what 
rent amounts to, but probably, one year with 
another, $100 per acre is about the sum re- 
ceived from the rent. These lands are not 
for sale; they cannot be purchased, but if 
they could, speculators would gladly purchase 
them as $1000 per acre, as an investment. 

Once these muck lands were supposed to be 
of inexhaustible fertility and would never re- 
quire artificial aid, but now well rotted ma- 
nure, ashes, bone meal, limekiln waste, &c., 
are used in great quantities, and* the princi- 
pal office of the muck seems to be a recepta- 
cle for the fertility, and agent to change it 
into plant food. Less manure is used each 
year, and more purchased fertilizers. The 
adding of great quantities of manure tends to 
lighten the muck, and the object is to make it 
as compact as possible without interference 
with rapid work. ‘There is already enough 
vegetable matter, and will be for years, and 
the crop better responds to concentrated ma- 
nures, like bone meal, &c. Deep working of 
the muck is also objected to. A few years 
ago it was argued that deep turning would be 
advisable, but now no one recommends it, and 
surface stirring of the soil only is practised. 
Spring harrows, notably the Whipple, are 
held in great favor, as they stir all the soil, 
leave no unworked places, and do not clog. 
The oblique set of the teeth seems to perfect- 
ly prepare the soil, and when the roller has 
followed nothing seems to be desired.—J. @. 
in New York Tribune. 
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SOME HINTS ON HORSE BARNS. | 





There is a point to be observed in fitting a | 
barn for the reception of horses, and that is 
the size of the stalls. The narrow dimensions 
of the stall are a positive cruelty to the horse. 
Many stalls are built too narrow to enable the | 
horse to extend his limbs when lying down. 
He is compelled, when in a recumbent posi- 
tion, to double his limbs up under him; his 
legs are thus kept in a cramped position when 
he ought to be completely at rest. A narrow 
stall tends to make a horse restive and uneasy, 
and frequently induces him to kick violently 
against the contracted sides of his narrow pris- 
on, and develops in him the objectionable prac- 
tice of crib-biting. 

Imagine, for a moment, our own misery, 
were we confined in a narrow cell in which, 
when standing, we could assume none but a 
cramped position, debarred from the privi- 
lege of extending our limbs, and obliged to 
keep them doubled up. In considering these 
questions of the comfort of our live stock, 
while mere humanity should certainly furnish 
a motive suflicient, it is well to remember that 
the comfort and well-being of stock means to 
them health and prolonged life, and, conse- 
quently, pecuniary benefit to ourselves. 

Still another cause of great needless suffer- 
ing is occasioned to the horse by keeping him 
tied up by the head. In order to enable a 
horse to sleep comfortably, he should be able 
to lie down at full length, limbs extended, 
and his head resting on the floor. This he is 
often unable to do, owing to the short halter- 
strap, which will not allow him to rest the 
lower portion of the head on the floor, and 
the extraordinary discomfort of the position 
in which the poor beast is thereby compelled 
to seek his natural rest, can be better ima- 
gined than described.— National Live Stock 
Journal. 





Tue Best Suerr To Feep.—It is frequent- 
ly said that Merino sheep are light feeders 
compared with the mutton breeds. An expe- 
riment was made last winter at the Michigan 
Agricultural College Farm, where five Merino 
sheep, weighi 2 lbs., were fed in one lot, 
and five Southdown sheep, weighing 680 Ib., 
were fed in another lot. The effort was made 
to feed just what they would eat clean. Al- 
though the lot of Southdowns were 248 Ibs. 


| ISS1; 


| fence 


OLEOMARGARINE AND BUTTER. 





Patent Office Statistics. 





The following is that part of Commissioner 
Colman’s address at the National Butter, 
Cheese and Egg Association, relating to the 
amount of imitation butter products made in 
the United States during the past year, and 
the patents issued at Washington for the man- 
ufacture of such imitations. The Commis- 
sioner says :— 

Oleomargarine circulars have been forward- 
ed to forty-nine addresses. Of these about 
one-half dozen reply that they have discontin- 
ued the business on account, a of 
the prohibitory laws, others make no reply. 

N. J. Nathan & Co., of New York, made 
during the past year, 2,000,000 lbs. of but- 
terine. John Reardon & Sons, of Boston, 
Mass., state that from Oct. 1, 1884 to Oct. 1, 
1886, they made of oleomargarine, or tallow 
oil, 2,740,687 lbs.; oleomargarine butter, 
1,158,706 lbs. B. Darling & Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., will make this year, of oleomargarine, 
931,200 lbs. The Providence Dairy Co. make 
for this year, of butterine, 1,750,000 lbs. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were manufactured the last 
commercial year, of butterine, 716,956 Ibs. 
In Indianapolis, Ind., the past year, have 
been handled by dealers of imitation butter 


products, 100,000 Ibs. 


Mr. Tivy, in a St. Louis paper, reports 
about 100,000 Ibs. of butterine made in East 
St. Louis in three months. Kansas City in 
same time made 6500 lbs. Oleo oil is 
made in St. Louis and exported to Holland 
and other countries. The weekly output of 
oleo oil in East St. Louis during the past win- 


ter was 250 tierces; in Kansas City 200 tier- 


ces; in Chicago, 1200 tierces. From the 
Rotterdam papers it would appear that the 


average receipts of oleo oil in that city are 
2300 tierces. Neutral oils are raw lard oils and 
chiefly made in Chicago. For the manufac- 
ture of all these artificial butters, if they may 
be so called, patents have been issued to many 
parties. 

Here are some of the methods pursued: In 
1875 a patent was issued to Garret ‘ osine, of 
New York, for a method of making artificial 
butter from sour milk, animal fat, lactic acid, 
peanut oil, almond oil, and olive oil to 
John P. Kinney, animal fat, soda ash, 
and salt. 

Patent of Hippolyte Mege, 1878; 
all animals reduce d by novel methods 
margarine mixed with milk, combined with 
bi-carbonite of soda and pepsin, irom prepar- 
matter added and 


” 


also 


irom 


Fats of 
Oleo- 


ed cow's udders, coloring 
churned. 


Patent issued to G. H. Webster, Chicago, 
Ills., 1882; lard, buttermilk, tallow, and pep- 

| sin—mixed with half its weight of pure butter, 
then worked with the hands until attaining 


the consistency of butter. 

Patent issued to S. F 
setts, 1882; compound to be used in place of 
butter and lard for cooking purposes: **Caul 
and kidney b ef suets,” lard, cotton-seed oil, 
and ground slippery elm bark. 

Patent to Alfred Springer, Cincinnati, O., 
for artificial butter, 1877; method of treating 
animal fats by mixing with salt, saltpetre, bo- 
rax, boracic acid, salicylic acid, and benzoi 


Cochran, Massachu- 


acid. 


Patent to Oscar H. Combe, Washington, 


D. C., 1882; substitute for butter, called but- 
teroid: Cotton-seed oil reduced by caustic 
soda emulsified with corn starch, previously 
cooked and seasoned with salt, colored and 
flavored with butyric ether. 

Patent to Oscar H. Combe, Washington, 
D. C., for substitute for lard, called oleard: 
his process is similar to the other, being a 
mixture of cotton-seed oil with cooked farina- 


ceous flour. 

Patent to Hugo Berthold, New York City, 
Compound of oleo 
lycerine, and 


1882; for artificial butter 
oil and milk churned, sugar, g 
annatto added, also benne oil. 
Patent to Geo. S. Marshall, Everett, Mass., 
1882; for a ‘‘compound for culinary use”: 
Compound of stearine, vegetable or cotton- 
seed oil, and orris root. 
Patent to Nathan I 
1882; for artificial butter 
treated with a solution of 
rax, afterward washed in 


Nathan, New York, 
Made of leaf lard, 
‘acid and bo- 


The 


nitri 


cold water. 


product is then mixed with oleomargarine, 
heated to 95° Fahr. Milk and sugar are then 


added and the mass churned. It is then re- 


frigerated, solidified, salted, and prepared in 


| rolls or blocks for market 


Patent to Otto Bovson, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for butter: Combination of 
bicarbonate of soda, and butyric 
acid—uses no milk. 

Patent to W. H. Burnet, Chicago, IIls., 
1882; relates to improvements in artificial 
products resembling and intended to take the 
place of butter: Ingredients, hogs’ lard, beet 
suet, cream, butter, and glycerine, salt, and 
coloring matter, glycerine being employed to 
give and retain sweetness to the product, at 
the same time giving greater endurance to the 
body with which it is incorporated, and pre- 
venting adhesion to the knife, etc 

Patent to Wm. Cooley, Waterbury, Vt., 
1882; for artificial cream: This process is to 
mix oleo oil, olive, or other vegetable oils, 
with skim-milk, one part of the former to 
three of the latter, heating them separately to 
about 150° Fahr., blending them when heated. 
This enables each globule of oil to become 
coated with the caseine in the milk; hence, 
when treated with rennet, adapted for making 
cheese. When this artificial cream is used for 
making butter, it is allowed to stand a day or 
two to become acid before churning. 

Patent to H. Lauterty, New York City, 
1882; for artificial butter: Milk is treated 
with sal soda, then mixed with oleo oil, color- 
ing matter added, churned, salted, etc. 


substitute 


oleo oil, 


Patent to Jobn Hobbs, Boston, Mass., 
1882; for artificial butter: Hlis method is to 
make an emulsion of cotton-seed oil, benne 


oil or mustard oil, and combine with oleomar- 
garine and milk. 

Patent to H. R. Wright, Albany, N. Y., 
1882; for artificial butter, styled creamine : 


| A combination of oleo oil, lard oil, butter oil, 
| and cream, mixed with oil of sesame, 


benne 
oil, or oil of the sunflower seed, or cotton- 
seed oil, colored with annatto, with the addi- 
tion of sugar and salt. 

Is it any wonder that the meeting, in dis- 
cussing the substance sold in competition with 
dairy butter, dubbed it, ‘‘What is it ?” 


THE MALARIA AMONG THE HENS. 





An Orange county farmer tells a newspa- 
per man a remarkable, but interesting, story 
about his hens being attacked by malaria. 
Merchants are often farmers, and it is well for 
such to keep their eyes on their poultry for 
the first symptoms. 

‘“‘Among my flock of hens,” said the far- 
mer, ‘‘are at least thirty that have chills and 
fever every other day, and as many more have 
died. The shivering comes on them at about 
the same time every twenty-four hours, and 
lasts for, perhaps, forty minutes. While they 
are under it, they stand with their eyes closed 
and their beaks nearly touching the earth, and 
their red combs and wattles grow nearly black. 
Aiter several seizures the dark color remains, 
and even when the malaria is cured, the red 
does not return. After the shivering has sub- 
sided they grow burning hot, and sit beside a 
or wall, every few minutes rusbing 
to the water trough and drinking greedily. 
When the fever bas left them they go weakly 
to the hen house and roost for the rest of the 
day. 

**The roosters have the malaria worse than 
the hens, and all that have been seized by it 
give up crowing until they are entirely cured. 
| have treated both males and females suc- 
cessfully with quinine. At first they do not 
like the medicine, but after they have taken 
a few doses they seem to relish it. But the 
flesh of those I have so treated, and afterward 
killed for the table, always had a bitter fla- 
vor. It makes them so deaf, too, that they 
cannot hear the spoon rattle against the basin 
at feeding time. The hens will not lay when 
suffering from malaria.” 





CHANGES OF FLORAS AND GRASSES, 





Prof. C. E. Bessey, in writing on the sub- 
ject of Plant Migration, gives instances of 
certain plants that have disappeared from the 
flora of Central lowa, their places being sup- 
plied by new species. Plants that grew in 
abundance by the roadside fifteen years ago, 
are now scarcely to be seen, being replaced 
by the May-weed of New England. Then 
the small fleabane abounded on dry soils, but 
is now rapidly disappearing. Mulleins have 

n to appear, and the squrrel tail grass, 
which once had no place among the lowa 
plants, is now very abundant and been for 
the last ten years. The low amaranth, that 





heavier in the , yet they consumed 
no more hay than the Werivos. . 


was once very rarely found, is now found in 
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= | THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 


County Solicitor of Rockingham County, be- 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1886. 


fore 1845, and Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in 1855. Meantime he had be- 
come interested in farming, and carried on 

The aim of the Companion is, to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this 
purpose, we announce important accessions to its list of Contributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and 
Great Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 


some successful experiments in drainage and 
Illustrated Serial Stories. 


crops on his estate at Exeter. For several 
years he assisted his brother-in-law, the Hon. 
Simon Brown, ‘in editing the New EnGuanp 
Farmer, and his writings on agricultural 
topics at that time attracted a great deal of 
A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by M. R. HOUSEKEEPER, 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by C. A. STEPHENS, 
AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


attention. 
ae 





New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESCOTT 


CATTLE STANCHION. 


The superiority of this Stanchion over all other methods of fastening cattle, 
more particularly milch cows while in the barn, is beyond question. It is strong, 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and can be depended upon at all times to keep 
secure, clean and eomfortable, any animal entrusted to its care. It is quickly and 
easily opened and adjusted to its proper position by opening, and automatically 
locked by closing. It provides for the cleanliness and comfort of the animal in the 
highest degree. 











ADVERTISING RATES. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Farmers’ Boilers, 
Corn Shellers, 
Vegetable Cutters, 
Hay Cutters, 
Ross’ Ensilage Cutters. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, all kinds. 


Bulbs fer Fall Planting; Hyacinths, Tulips, and Crocus. 
Also, Flower Seeds, Fancy Flower Pots, Plant 
Fertilizers, Rustic Baskets, etc. 


Advertisements, t#t insertion, 12 cts. per line 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ 

Business Notices, first w~@“* « « 
Rach subsequent ‘6 29° « & 

Reading Matter Notices, ...50 * * & 


He published also a work on 
Farm Drainage, which is still recognized au- 
thority on the subject. He removed to Mas- 
sachusetts about the time of the breaking out 
of the war, and bis place of residence has 
been Ile was appointed first 
President of the Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College, but his ideas as to the best 


Advertisements must be sent ip a early in ‘he week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient adverti: ing must be prepa'd. 

Cute inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Adverti+ing. 

a@ The above are net prices for all adverti«ing less 
than $100 in amount. 


since here. 


way of managing the grant of the general 
government upon which the College was 





founded, being somewhat at variance with 





those of a majority of the Trustees, he re- 
tained the position but a short time. In 
1876, at the close of President Grant’s second 


Adventures. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by Lieut. GREELY, U. 8. N. 
THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, Lieut. SHUFELDT. 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by C.F. GORDON CUMMING. | 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by E. W. THOMSON. | 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by WM. H. RIDEING. 
MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO. 

JAMES W. TOWLE. 
FRANK W. CALKINS. 


Natural History. 


INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
NEW STORIES from the Fisheries, by Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD. 
DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by JAMES GREENWOOD. 
STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, F. W. CALKINS. 
AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, A. F. MYERS. 
PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col. T. W. KNOX. 
THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
THE KEEPERS OF THE Z00: or Anecdotes 
about Animals, gleaned from the Keepers 
of the Zoological Gardens, London, by 


SENT FREE to all who apply, our Finely IMlustrated Fall Bulb Catalogue, containing lithograph of 
The BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 


We are now ready to receive orders for spring delivery 


PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


We are New England Agents for 


Fine Ground Sea Shells, for Poultry, 


A new a.*" 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentleme:, who are authorized Agents 
tor the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
soribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

G. W. NYE, . . « « «© «© «© «© « WORCESTER, Co., Ms. 


F. W. CHEEVER,...... RUTLAND Co. Vr. | : , 
A. W. WINGATE,..... . YORK Co., ME. A BOY'S ADVENTURES in Montana, by 


Tur Berksuire County Society. At : 

LESTER BARNES, . .. - . PLYMOUTH Co., Me. the annual meting of the Berkshire Agri- MY ADVEBTURE with Read Agents, 

Subscribers are requested to forward their. subscrip- , ‘ apg g field Potion 6 EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Tor- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date cultural Society at Pittsfield on Tuesday, the @ pedoes in Naval Warfare, by 
on their label will always show how far they have | following oflivers were elected: Lyman Payne 
paid up. of Hinsdale, president, Joseph H. Kline of 
I I 

- Egremont and Alonzo Bradley of Lee, vice- 
CHANGE OF PRIZE. presidents, C. E. Merrill of Pittsfield, treasu- 
ecenacy rer, W. Hl. Murray of Pittsfield, secretary. 
The receipts of the ycar were $4400, which 
was about $125 less than the expenses. The 


| term, he was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, under Secretary Morrill, and 





continued to hold the position until Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration. 











T. C, HOYT. ARTHUR RIGBY. 











Special Articles. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by ~~» 

A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, 
OBSCURE HEROES, by _— 

THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by 

OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
CANON FARRAR, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 

CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 

President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 
President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 

Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 


le, worthy of the Poultry Raiser’s attention. 
“ood and Shell combined. 


The muscle and shell are ground together, making 
Promotes health and increases the quantity of eggs. 


The change in the United States postal 
laws, which went into effect on the Ist of 
July last, has relieved the publishers of news- 
papers of one half the burden of the postage, 
which for several years they have been obliged 
to pay. In view of this fact, the publishers 
of the New ENGLAND Farmer have decided, 
from and after this date, to abate from the 
price of the paper the fifteen cents heretofore | ».. are isresistible when applied to Backache 
charged to cover the expense of postage, and Swollen Joints and Muscles, Sciatica, Pleurisy, 


We are offering pure ground BEEF SCRAPS lower than can be obtained of any other house. 
Buckwheat, Barley, Rejected Wheat, Screenings, Sunflower, Oyster Shells, Chicken 
Bone. Plain and Mixed BIRD SEED, both in bulk or package. 


Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
Agricultural Tools, Seeds and Wooden Ware, 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 So. Market Sts. 


HOLSTEIN---FRIESIAN CATTLE! 


ALL AGES AND BOTH SEXES. HOME- 


society is in debt about $700, 


a — —___—__4.__ 





Tue Oregon papers predict a great mining boom 
for that State next spring. They assert that ex- 
perienced operators who have been inspecting the 
various mining localities express great confidence 
) in the extent and richness of the Oregon mines. 











ADVICE TO A BOY 
ENTERING COLLEGE, 
Four Papers, by 


The powerful curative properties of a Hop Plas- 








nw 
we 

















for the future will send the Farmer toad | Sharp Pains, or any sort of soreness. The best BRED AND IMPORTED. 
vance paying subscribers, whether old or new | and strongest porous plaster made. A trial will Useful and P ti ' Ones cmd Sates teed Ge beet Ste 
Subscribers not paying in demonstrate it. 2c. ractical. and Aaggie Bulls. 


at $2.00 per year. 


advance will be charged at the rate of $2.50 | 


per year. In this way the entire expense of 
postage will be borne by the publishers in- 
stead of being charged to subscribers. Sub- 
scribers will also find it more convenient, in 
sending money by mail, to forward the even 
$2.00, than to enclose silver or postage 


stamps for the odd change. 


The terms of the New EnGianp FarMER 


and the Poultry Post in combination will not 
be affected by the above mentioncd change in 
the price of the Farmer alone. That is to 
say, we will still send the two papers for one 
year on precisely the same terms as hereto- 


fore, namely, $2.15, strictly in advance, the 


subscription to both publications to expire at 
are | 
the Poultry Post is not | 


This 


the time. stipulation we 


obliged to make, as 
from the office of 


same 


issued the Farmer, and 
only in this way can we certainly avoid confu- 


sion on our own books or those of the Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in thi 
column are among the best and most reliable in t!+ 
city. 





INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutval Fire Irsurance Ceo. 
CASH FUNi', MAY |, 185, $490,000.90 
Surplus over Re-losurance,... . 250,000.C0 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year,. . 3 23,000.00 

AND EVEKY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $27,/00 000.00. 
Tots: Liabilities, ¢205,000.(0 
n every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
per cent.on 3 years, and 20 per 


Dividends paid 
cent. om 5 years, 4 
ent. 0 ll otk 
: gis / eng Howranp, Pres” and Treas. 

Joun G. Moore, See’y pro tem. 17 

AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Boston. 


Street, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

98% Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wn. F. Brooks. ROSTON. CHAS, 0. BRooKa. 


General Jutelliqenee. 


PERSONAL. 
Ex-Gov. Smyth, one of the trustees of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 





Mechanic A:ts, has presented that institution | 


with a life-size portrait of himself and one of 
the late President Asa Dodge Smith. Anoth- 
er of the late Hon. William P. Wheeler of 
Keene has been received from his son. 

The art collections of the widow of ex-Gov- 
ernor Morgan of New York, estimated at 
$4,000,000, are to be sold in tbat city in 
March. 

Mr. Vanderbilt has lately released several 


of the mortgages held by him against property | 


of the Grant estate. He has in every case 
been paid dollar tor dollar for doing so. 

Prof. C. V. 
Department of Agriculture, has presented to 
the National Museum his collection of insects, 


tiley, the entomologist of the 


which contains over 20,(00 species, and more 
than 115,000 mounted specimens, besides ad- 
ditional unmounted materials. A large num- 


ber of books and pamphlets accompany this 


gift, which is considered one of the most valu- | 


able ever received by the Government. 


The new Library Building at Tilton, N. | 


It will cost 
$10,000 or more, and is given to Tilton and 
Northfield by Mrs. John Cummings of Wo- 


H., will be completed next May. 


burn, Mass, as a memorial to her former hus- 
band, Adino B. Hall, M. D., of Boston, who 
was a native of Northfield. The edifice wil; 
have capacity for 40,000 volumes. 

Hfon. Thomas Andrews Hendricks, Vice 
President of the United States, died quite 
suddenly of heart disease, in Indianapolis, on 
W He was 
a native of Ohio, having been born in Mus- 
kingum County, Sept, 7th, 1819. 
nof Major John Hendricks, who removed 
m Ohio to Indiana, in the year 1820. 
Young Hendricks graduated at Hanover Col- 
lege in 1841, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1843, beginning his career as a lawyer at 
Shelbyville. In 1848 was a Member of 
the State House of Representatives, becoming 
a Momber of the State Senate the next year 


Inesday afternoon of last week. 


He was a 


he 


Elected as a Democrat to the Thirty-second | 


Ist, 1851, 
and served two terms, being re-elected to the 
He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1863, and served 
t In 1872 he was 


Congress, he took his seat Dec. 
Chirty-third Congress. 


full term of six years. 


elected governor of Indiana, serving until 

At the National Democratic Conven- 
tion held in St. Louis in 1876, he was nomin- 
ated for Vice President on the ticket with 
Samuel J. Tilden. In Congress he wasa 


Cemocrat ‘‘of the old school,” and amid all 
the rancor of partisan strife, retained always 
the respect, even of his opponents, leaving 
Congress at the expiration of his term, as 
poor as when he entered it. As a lawyer, he 
was aman of first class ability, one of the 
best in his State. He had always exerted a 
powerful influence in the councils of his party 
in Indiana, and though sometimes the leader 
0! a faction, had had more influence for many 
years than any other man except Ex-Senator 
McDonald. He had been for years a promi- 
nent member of the Episcopal Church, and 
had enjoyed an enviable reputation as a man. 
His funeral, which took place on Tuesday, 
was attended by the heads of the Departments 
at Washington, though the President, in def- 
“rence tc the generally expressed wish of 
prominent people, of all parties, remained at 
Washington. 

The Hon, Henry F. French, for the past 
nine years, until the inauguration of the pres- 
ent national administration, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, died very suddenly of 
heart disease, at his home in Concord, Mass., 
leet Sunday night. He was @ native of 
Chester, N, H., and was born in 1813. By 


Tue magnitude of the Escurial, the great Span- 
ish palace, may be inferred from the computation 
of Francisco de los Santos that it would take four 
days to go through all the rooms and apartments, 
the length of the way being reckoned at 33 Spanish 
| leagues, which is about 120 English miles. There 
| are 14,000 doors and 11,000 windows in the edifice. 


| 
| 


Hale's Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover k'!!s Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Bean’s Rheumatic Pilis are a sure cure, 60s, 


One of the Faroe Islands has been swallowed 
up by the sea. For some time past strong currents 
have been undermining the base of the ‘“‘Monk,” a 
vast mass of rock, and now the whole island has 
disappeared. The Monk was uninhabited, but it 
was of considerable importance to navigation, 
serving as a warning of dangerous currents. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 

Cod Liver Vil, with Hypophosphites, 

In Consumption and Scrofula, 

Dr. J. R. Burton, of Valdosta, Geo., says: “I 
have for several years used Scott's Emulsion, and 
find it to act well in Consumption and Scrofala 
and other conditions requiring a tonic of that class.” 


| 





Tue tide of emigration still sweeps strongly into 
Texas. Advices from Dallas say that emigrant 
wagons are steadily pouring over every main road 
leading west. It is estimated that 10,000 people 


| have crossed the Central track in the last three 

months. In addition to these, every passenger 

train averages one full car of emigrants going to 
the middle and western counties. 

For 20 vears Henry F. Baleom, of Shirley, 

| Mass., suffered with rheumatism. He found no 


relief till he took Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


A party of Englishmen not long ago killed in 
defiance of law twenty or thirty buffaloes in the 
Yellowstone National Park, without taking any 
part of the animals for use. This was about one- 
fourth of the whole herd. 


PiILe TUMORs, rupture and fistula, radically 
cured by improved methods. Book, 10 cents in 
stamps. World's Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Jericuo drover has taken over 500 head of 
young stock, mostly (calves, from Vermont this 
fall, and finds a ready sale for them on dairy farms 
near Peoria, Ill. 


Use Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets” for al! bilious attacks. 
By the recent cyclone and flood in India 700 vil- 
lages were completely wrecked, and three-fourths 
of the population destroyed. About 400 square 
miles of rice land was covered with sea water. 


James PyLtes PEeaARLINE is an article of too 
great value to housekeepers to be untried by any. 
No similar article has come into general use in so 
short a time, simply because it always speaks for 
itself on trial. Sold by all grocers, bat see that 
counterfeits are not urged upon you. 


A LARGE New York society which has had 
charge of 38,311 poor people, especially children, 
during the past year, reports that their torment 
and trial are the large boys. The selfishness of 

| the trades unions prevents numbers of these from 
| learning trades, and the farmers do not like large 
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teen Cows have averaged 17 
Eleven 3-year-olds 
averaged 12 Ibs 


in a week 


averaged 17% Ibs. in a week. 
Stock 





The average Records of a Herd are 


the true test of its merit. 
The following Milk and Butter Records 
have all been made by animals now in 


our Herd: 


MILK RECORDS. 


“ie Five Cows have averaged over / ibs. in a year. 
7 ——— Ten Cows have averaged over /8,000 lbs.in a year. 
——~ pgs Kan GNF Three Cows have averaged over , ibs, in a year 


We know of about 30 cows that have made yearly records exceeding 16,000 Ibs. and 


Twenty-five have averaged over 16,000 Ibs. in a year. 
have made yearly records, including fourteen 3-year-olds and twenty-one 2-year-ok 
5 ozs. in a year. 


14 of them are now in our Herd, and have averaged over 17,500 Ibs. 
<= 


Sixty-three, the entire number in the herd that 
| averaged 12,785 lbs, 


is, have 


BUTTER RECORDS. 


Five Cows have averaged 20 Ibs. 2 ozs. in a week. 

Ibs. 6 ozs. in a week. 
the entire number tested 
1, ozs. in a week. Fifteen 2-year olds 


Nine ) 
Six 3-year-olds have averaged 14 Iba 
have averaged 13 lbs. 2 ozs. in a week 
entire number te 
The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows 


Soz.ina week. Fif- 
} ozs. in a week. 
Six 2-year-olds have 
have averaged 10 Ibs. 8 3-10 ozs. 


Cows have averaged 19 lbs 


sted 





two being but 3 years old) have 
rhis is the Herd from which to get foundation stock. Prices low for quality of 
SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥ eop32 





cox. | 
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superficial area of Missouri and Obio—to 
136,000,000 acres, an increase of 67,000.000 
acres since 1870, means the seeding and _har- 
vesting of additional area equal to the entire 
surface of Iowa and North Carolina. The 
average estimated product of the principal 
food crops of the last five years is compared 
with the average of the 10 years preceding, 
from 1870 to 1879 inclusive, showing an enor- 
mous annual increase in the aggregate, as 
well as per acre. The average yield of corn, 
he continues, per acre, has been 23.9 bushels 
against 27.1 for the preceding period. 

The average value has therefore 
higher, 44.7 cents per bushel instead of 42.6, 


stead of $1154. The average yields of 
wheat in the two periods are nearly identical 
—12% and 12.4 bushels, respectively—but 
the price has averaged 90 1 cents instead of 
$104.9, the demand not being equal to the 
supply. 

‘The commissioner describes the result of 





boys, as they know nothing of farm work and are 
| liable to have bad habits. 

a ~ | 
[HERE are more than 7000 workmen employe! | 
in the cig +r factories of San Francisco, the majority 
of whom are Chinese. 


CunisTIne NILsson, the famous prima donna, | 
has written an article on “The Right and Wrong 
Methods of Teaching Singing,” for the Youth's 
Companion. This is her first appearance as an 
author, but her article is said to be of remarkable 
value and interest. 


Servant girls deposit more money iu the sav- 
ings banks than any other class of female workers. 


Pror. Barrett of St. Lawrence county, N. Y., 
speaking of pulmonary diseases, says: not one 
death occurs now where twenty died before Downs’ 
Elixir was known. Over fifty years of constant 
success places Downs’ Elixir at the head of the 
long list of cough remedies. 4t49 


SEVENTEEN million acres of land in Oregon are, 
| it is said, held by three or four corporations which 
have not the shadow of a just title. 

Know TuyseE.r, by reading the ‘Science of 
| Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
| young and middle-aged men. 

At McPherson, Kansas, the other day, biscuits 
were made from flour ground from wheat that was 
standing in the field ninety minutes previous. 

Impvre BLoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 

| worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
| In this condition of the blood try the VEGETINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
REPORT. 


Commissioner Colman has sent in to the 
President the first annual report of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, since he took the 
Commissionership, and an abstract of the re- 


port is furnished to the press. The Com- 


missioner says : 


| That the year which opened in gloom, 
threatening the destruction of winter crops by 
| the severity of the temperature, is closing 
with bright prospects of abundance, produced 
at a cost which is not a burden to the produ- 
| cer, and to be sold at a price which is nota 
| barrier to the poor consumer. For many 
years, he says, it has become more and more 
| apparent that one great need of the agricultu- 
| ral interests of the United States is a better 
understanding and a more intimate relation be- 
tween the several agricultural and experiment 
stations, and a more practical co-operation be- 
| tween these institutions and the Department 
of agriculture. 
| These colleges were endowed by Congress. 
| They are now separately carrying on experi- 
| ments at an expense of time and means, and 
| yet without any central head through which to 
report and compare results with each other. 
| He submits that the department should have 
full authority and ample means to avail itself 
of the peculiar advantages offered by these 
endowed institutions, in order to test, in a 
manner and on a scaie sufficient to determine 
all questionable points, the adaptability of 
new and rare seeds to the various sections of 
our country. 

He describes the serious effect upon our 
foreign trade in live stock resulting from the 
existence of contagious diseases among cattle, 
sheep and swine, and says that the restrictions 
upon our interstate commerce from the same 
| cause have been a very great burden, and 
that the reduction in the value of cattle in the 
affected States have been enormous. Of the 
work of the division of chemistry, he says the 
investigation of the influences of climate and 
soil in the composition of cereals has pro- 
gressed far enough to scientifically determine 
what parts of the country produce the best 
cereals. j 

The annual report of Mr. Dodge, the statis- 
tician of the department, contains, the com- 
missioner says, a review of the course of ag- 
ricultural production during 15 years, which 
shows an estimated increase in corn of 36,- 
000.000 aeres, or 80 per cent; in wheat of 
20.000,000 acres, or 108 per cent; in oats of 
13,000,000 acres, or 142 per cent; in all ce- 
reals taken together, 67,000,000 acres, or 97 
per cent. The enlargement of the wheat area 
was extraordinary during the period of partial 
failure of the crops of western Europe. 

The extension of the breadth in maize was 
aided by the reserve of the foreign trade in 
beeves and fresh meats and by the sudden en- 
largement of exports of pork products, in- 
duced by the cheapness of corn, and the culti- 
vation of oats has received especial impetus 
from the seeding of rust proof varieties in the 
South, and from the necessity of less heating 
food for horses than a too exclusive maize 
ration. 

The increase’ from 69,000,000 acres of ce- 








reals in 1870—a breadth nearly equal to the 


the work of the microscopic division in the 
discovery of a method of detecting counter- 
feit butter and in this connection says that 
the unparalleled increase during the past few 
years of the manufacture and sale of various 


been | 


| the 


and the average value of an acre $10 (7 in- | 


Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 

The elections are not yet concluded. Returns 
thus far received show great guins for the conser y- 
atives, and the indications appear to be thatt he 
liberals, of aj] shades, will bave but a very narrow 
majority, if indeed, they are not entirely “left,” in 
new House of Commons. At any rate, it I> 
confidently asserted, that both liberals and conser 
vatives now accept the conservative retention of of- 
fice as a certaintv. Itis thought that the premier 
will re-arrange his cabinet betore the meeting of 
Parliament. It is everywhere conceded that he 
will be forced to make the Irish question the sub- 


| ject of his first important measure of legislation. 


As th» home rulers will certainly have the balance 
of power, any legislation proposed by the conserv- 
atives for the benetit of Ireland will have to con- 
tain very radical concessions in order to be accept- 
able to the league members. ‘Their demands in 
this respect may be regarded by the new govern- 
ment as extortionate, and may on this account be 
refused. The Parnellites at present threaten to use 
their power to block all legislation until their de- 
mands are satistied. They will, however, in all 


| probability, be baftied in their attempts to carry 


compounds of animal fats, vegetable o:ls and | 


other substances which are fraudulently rep- 
resented to the public as butter, threatens 
the destruction of the legitimate dairy busi- 


ness, the interests of which are of the largest | 


magnitude and affect all sections of the coun- 
try. It is not, he says, competition with 
dairying that is deprecated, but the simula- 


tion of true dairy products, the deception of | 


misleading names, the use of impure substan- | : Yel 
| tertained that the proposal if it really has been 


ces and the dishonest sale, at high rates, of 
products otherwise of little value, practices 
which demoralize trade, defraud honest indus- 
try snd deceive the buyer. 

To protect the public from these deceptive 
practices, he earnestly recommends the 
prompt passage of a stringent law by Con- 
gress to prevent the continuance of this busi- 
ness except under such regulations as the 
necessities of the case demand, the enforce- 
ment of this law, if thought advisable by Con- 
gress, to be placed under the control of the 
internal revenue department. In conclusion 
he says: 

I beg to represent that the department of agri- 
culture, growing in importance and usetulness, as 
our agricultural population increases and its wants 
and necessities multiply, should obviously be a 
progressive institution in order to keep pace with 
the increasing demands made upon it. It is for the 
legislative branch to determine how far its import- 
ance shall be recognized and with what powers it 
shall be clothed to canble it to paritally meet the 
obligation which a country always owes to its agri- 
culture. 





A QUEER STORY. 


The following story is going the rounds of 
the press, having been originally published in 
the form of special despatch in the New York 
Times, and purporting to be told by Frank 
Thomas, a former employe of the Agricultu- 
ral Department, who says :— 


“I entered the employ of Col. T. G. Mor- 
row, editor of the Washington Sunday Ga- 
zette, as a book-keeper on the 12th of July, 
1883. About the beginning of July, 1884, 
Morrow told me that he would get me a posi- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture, where 
I should have nothing to do but collect the 
salary twice a month and give it tohim. For 
doing this he promised to increase my salary 
as bookkeeper in his office, but he never raised 
it a cent, and kept putting me off On July 
15, I received my appointment from Chief 
Clerk Carman, who was at that time acting 
Commissioner. I was instructed to report to 
Mr. Carman, who told me when I saw him 
that if I was wanted he would send for me, 
and in the meantime I was to draw my salary. 
On the 13th and 29th of each month I went 
to the Pay Clerk in the department. He 
gave me the money in an envelope, which I 
banded over to Col. Morrow. I never did 
any work for the department. In fact the 
only room in the building | ever saw was the 
Pay Clerk's, as Morrow said all I had to do 
was to collect the salary. I was appointed 
on the 15th of July, 1884, and was furloughed 
on the 7th of April, 1885. I was paid dur- 
ing the nine months | held office almost $900, 
t e rate being $1200 a year. Of course, it 
was an arrangement or conspiracy between 
Chief Clerk Carman, who was at that time 
Acting Commissioner, and my employer. I 
never passed any civil service examination. 
While | was paying this money to Col. Mor- 
row his paper was pretending to expose Gov- 
ernment frauds, but he never mentioned the 
Department of Agriculture. I was put on 
furlough by Mr. Carman just before the new 
Commissioner arrived. If Mr. Carman had 
been retained by the new Commissioner | 
should have been reinstated without an ex- 
amination. Mr. Carman was discharged 
shortly afterward. Several other employes 
were furloughed at the same time that | was. 
I noticed the name of Hinton, the former 
proprietor of the Gazette, on the list. I im- 
agine he was among the number of those who 
had been furloughed on account of the ad- 
vent of the new Commissioner. I had noth- 
ing further to do with the Department of Ag- 
riculture.” 


Tue best thing a real ignoramus can do is 
to become a yan By Everybody will then 
observe what a smart man he would be if he 
would only let whiskey alone, and thousands 
of lies will be told for his benefit.— Detroit 
Free Press. 





out such a determination. Mr. Gladstone has it in 





| 


his power to deprive Parne!l of all the expected , 


benefits he counts on in the control of a solid Irish 
party. 
servatives on all Irish measures to do this. Such 
an alliance would he exceedingly grateful to the 
tories. lt is moreover asserted, and currently be- 
lieved that Mr. Gladstone has intimated to Lord 
Salisbury a willingness, in the event of conserva- 
tive success at the polls, to give the whole liberal 
strength to the support of the government on “all 
reasonable measures, in order to prevent the neces- 
sity of yielding to the ruinous course of placing 
England under Irish dictation.””, No doubt is en- 


ofiered, has been accepted. The Spectator declares 


| that it has authority for stating that a liberal-con- 





servative understanding on the basis above de- 


ecribed has been arrived at. 
Spain. 

King Alfonso died, quite suddenly, on Wednes- 
day last week. The death of the King, of 
course, caused a crisis in political affairs and the 
cabinet promptly resigned. The sovereignty will 
devolve upon Mercedes, the daughter of the late 
King, with Queen Christina as regent. Senor Sa- 
gasta was at once called upon to form a new min- 
istry, and the result was apparently satisfactory 
both to the Queen and to the country. Don Car- 
los announces that he will make no claim to the 
throne, unless the people should demand it, nor as 
long as the country shall remain quiet. His mani- 
festo, at the same time, is regarded as a direct bid 
for the throne, and is also interpreted as a prelude 
to a proposal of marriage of Don Carlos’s son, 
Prince Jaime, and the Princess of the Asturias, the 
late King's eldest daughter, in the event of no heir 
to the throne being born. Both the Carlists and 
monarchists would welcome such a settlement with 
acclamation, as it would end a 50-year conflict and 
enable Spain to assume an appropriate position 
among the powers of Europe. 

Ex-Queen Isabella has telegraphed to the Span- 
ish embassy in Paris to prepare a residence for her- 
self and the Infantas Isabella and Eulalia. She 
fears that if she remains in Madrid she will be 
nominated regent against her will. 


The Balkan Struggle. 

Servia seems still to be getting «lecidedly the 
worst of it, in the trouble with Bulgaria, and in 
such warlike operations as are thus far reported, 
has found her troops uniformly outgeneraled and 
outfought. An armistice was arranged on Satur- 
day last, said to have been brought about by the 
threat of the Minister of Austro Hungary that if 
the Bulgarians made any further advance Austria 
would take a hand in the game. The fighting, 
however, has not ceased, and the-bombardment,° 
Widdin still continued at last accounts. The Ser- 
vian ministry has resigned, and it is announced 
that Servia will accept peace and any terms she 
can get. 


of 


The{Burmese War. 

King Theebaw, of Burmah, becoming alarmed 
at the rapid approach of the British expeditionary 
force under Gen. Prendergast, notwithstanding the 
resistance offered by the Burmese, sent a messen- 
ger to Gen. Prendergast begging him to grant an 
armistice for the purpose of peaceably settling the 
difficulty between Burmah and the Indian Govern- 
ment. Gen. Prendergast in reply demanded the 
surrender of the Burmese army, and Mandalay, 
the capital, stating that only then could he enter- 
tain any request looking to a settlement of the dis- 
pute. King Theebaw acceded to the terms, and 
the Ava forts, with twenty-eight guns, were turned 
over to the British troops. A garrison was placed 
there, and the Britiph troops proceeded to Manda- 
lay on the 25th ult. 


General Items, 


Germany and England have signed an agree- 
ment to recognize Spanish sovereignty over the 
Caroline Islands. 

The British steamer Greyhound, trading between 
Hong Kong and Fakhie, was plundered by pirates 
last month, and the captain killed and thrown over- 
board. 

Lima advices state that Gen. Caceres, with his 
entire army, surprised and occupied the town of 
Chicla, on the 23d ult., completely cutting off the 
government expeditionary force. Business, all 
through the country is at a standstill, and mer- 
chants are fleeing the country. 


Business Notices, 





Catarrh. 


rhe remarkable results in a disease so uni- 
versal and with such a variety of characteris- 
lies as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood,reaches 
cvery part of the human system. A medi- 
cine, like anything else, ean'be fairly judged 
Only by its results. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of pco- 
le it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 
or 85. OC. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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MARRIED. 


In Boston, Nov. 26, by Rev. Dr. A. K. Potter, Will 
iam B. Alden of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Lizzie Ladd Don- 
nell of Boston. 

In Duxbury, Nov. 25, by Rev. Lewis E. Perry, Mr. 
Chester =. Tilson of Carver to Miss Clara B. Cahoon 

x 


of Duxbury. 
In Haverhill, Nov. 26, by Rev. Charles Win » 
James H. mony Fa! Dover, N. H., to Miss Flora 
ip AN 


ng of us, Y. 


He need only ally himself with the con- | 
yrs. 





by Key. Alexander Me- ; 


In Jamaica Plain, Nov. 23, 
to Maria L. Welling- | 


Kenzie, D. D., Allan K. Sweet 
ton, all of Cambridge 

In Manchester, Nov. 19, by Rev. TP. F. Lamson, | 
William T. Cullen of Beverly to Miss Mary T. Knowl 
ton of Manchester. 

In Medford, Nov. 25, Dr. Franklin M. 
Calais, Me., to Emily T. Parke of Medford. 


Eaton of | 


Arthur | 


In Milton, Nov. 25, by Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Ware to Alice, dau hter of the late Francis | 
Jaques. | 
In North Marshfield, Nov. 25. by Rev. Nathaniel 


Seaver, Jr., Albert k. Holmes of 
E Hatch of Marshfield. 

In Quincy, Nov. 21, by Rev. Mr. Norton, Stephen P 
Andrews of Quincy to Mrs. Martha A. Parsons of 
Boston. 

In North Thetford, Vt., Nov. 26, by Rev. Harry 
Brickett, assisted by Rev. Harry L. Brickett of Lynn 
tield Centre, Mass., Mr. Mark C. Ware to Miss Lucre 
tia M.Palmer, both of North Thetford. 

In Thetford, Vt., Nov. 25, by Rev. Harry Brickett. 
Mr. Harry B. Palmer to Miss Nellie J. Morrill, both of 
rhetford. 


Kingston to Louisa 


DIED. 


In Braintree, Nov. 22, Harvey Thayer, 79 yrs. 9 
mos. 
In Cambridge, Nov. 27, Sarah Goodwin Atkins, 


widow of the late William Read, 78 yrs. 5 mos. 
In East Watertown, Nov. 28, Farvel Hoar, 83 yrs. 1¢ 


mos. 

In Gloucester, Nov. 24, Sally, wife of John M. Lane, 
98 yrs. 10 mos 

In Lowell, Nov. 29, Mrs. Lucinda, widow of Gilman 
N. Nichols, 82 yrs 

In New Bedford, Nov. 24, Peter Crapo, 84 yrs. 10 
mos. 


In Saxonville, Nov. 23, Mrs. Caroline P. Merritt, 82 

In Sterling, Nov. 24, Levi Rice, 76 yrs 

In South Boston, Nov. Prudence, 
George N. Hayden, &9 yrs 

In Meredith, N. H., Nov. 
tle, 76 yrs. 

In Strafford, N. H., Nov 
gomery, 7% yrs. 10 mos. 

In Boscawen, N. H., Nov. 25, Silas Elkins, 83 yrs. 

In leterboro, N. H., Nov. 28, Mrs. Mary Bullard, 91 
yrs. 

In Pittsfield, N. H., Nov. 29, Moses D. 
rs 


widow of 


2t, 


24, Col. Bradbury ©. Tut 


28, Hon. Samuel P. Mont 


Perkins, 88 


In Concord, Mass., Nov. 20, Hon. Henry F. French, 
72 yrs. 

In Dedham, Noy. 29, Mrs. Jonathan H. Loring, 77 
yrs. 7 mos. 

In Lowell, Nov. 29, Lucinda, widow of Gilman N. 
Nichols, 82 yrs. 

In Medford, Nov. 29, Mrs. Eliza, widow of the late 
Elijah Allen, 81 yrs. 11 mos. 





ka” Versens ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, 
the 


FARMER, 


will please say that they saw 


advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 





Hew Advertisements, 


The Congregationalist, 


1886. 


The Congregationalist has a steadfastness of char 
acter which has gained public confidence; and it will 
continue to stand by the same truths, and to steer its 
course by the same light, as heretofore. 

It furnishes an abundance of sketches and stories of 
the highest character, and aims to supply matter that 
will be of interest to all members of the family. 

It gives more complete news as to the ministers and 
churches of the denomination than any other journal. 

The Congregationalist has on its list of contributors 
at the present time many eminent writers, among 
whom are the following : 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely. 
“Susan Coolidge.”’ 
Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Rose Terry Ceoke. 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 
Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, D. D. 
Rev. C. 8S. Robinson, D. D. 
Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D. 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL. D. 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 
Rev. A. E, Dunning. 

Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D., will write eclu, 
sively for the Congregationalist for 1886. 

The Congregationalist is carefully and thoroughly 
edited in every column. Price $3.00 per year, in ad- 
vance; $5.40 for two years, strictly in advance; $1.50 
for six months; 65 cents for three months. Any sab- 
scriber may pay his own and one new subscription for 
$5.00, in advance. To clubs of five subscribers, at 
least one of whom must be new, $12.50. 


W. L. CREENE & CO., 


2149 No. 1 Somerset St., Beston. 





ibley's Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. Send for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & ©O., - 
Rocugsren, N, Y. anp Cnicago, ILL. 
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ANTED.-- Ladies to work for us at their own 
homes. $7 to $10 per week can be quietly made. 





No photo. painting; no pet For full rticu- 
lars, please address, at once, CKhKESCENT ART CO., 
19 Central St., Boston, Mass., Box 5170. 13049 





9C FURNITURE, 3 sets, consist- 

ing of Parlor Set, 10 pieces and Upright 

Piano; Chamber Set of 4 pieces; Din- 

ing Room Set of 6 pieces; all new styles, the most at- 


tractive tey of the season. All 3 Sets for 10 cts. 
21498 THE CALL, Dorchester, Mass. 


Aguas Moke $5 a FAMILY SCALE 








eee Se 1 Perfect 
= ly new in principle. one oance to 25 Ibs. 
Cincinnati, O. 
ease you. C,C. WEEKS & CO., Boston. 2t 





FARM WANTED. 


TANTFD, A GOOD FARM. WILL | 
pay Cash. State de scription, loca.ion and price, | 
in sea‘ed letter © postal cards noticed. Address, en- | 


closing stamp for reply, 
30x ©2, Littleton Common, Mass 


“WEBSTER 


In various Styles of Binding, with and 
without Patent Index. 








JUST ADDED. 


OF THE WORLD, 
comer pe tree 5 go 
GE Biographical Dictionary. 
BEST Holiday Gift 
__G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


A NEW PRONOUNCING 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, describing the 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
Standard in Gov't Printing Office, 
E3200 copies in Public Schools. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School, 
9 
Clark’s Root Cutter. 


Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Feat- 
3600 Engravings, anda New 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
and at every Fireside. 
Acknowledged by all Stock 









Raisers to be the ONLY 


Perfect Root Cutter 


ACME 


AV SulkySwivel Flow 


CORN SHELLERS AND LEVER 
HAY CUTTERS. 

ae” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 

Higganum Mi’f’g Corp., 


38 South Market St., Boston. 
4146 





COLMAN'’S 


RURAL WORLD. 


The oldest and best Agricultural Weekly in 
the West. Founded by Hon. Norman J. 
CoLtMAN, Subscription price $1.50 per year. 
Sample copy sent free. Send your name and 
also your neighbors on postal card at once to 


C. D. COLMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


2145 


RESTORED. Remedy 
Free.—A victim of youth- 
ful imprudence causing 
Premature Decay, Ner- 
vous Debility, Lost Man- 


hood, &c. having triedin vain °very known remedy 
has discovered a simple self-cure, which he will send 
FREY. to_his fellow-sufferers. Address. 

J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham-street, New York City. 


5249 


CARDS: 


Puzzle, and 8 Parlor Games, al! for 10 cts. Game 
of Authors, 10c. IVY CARD CO.,Clintonville Conn 

CARDS in nv tyles Embossed, Hidden 
{5 Name, Gold Ed Transparent, &c. of latest 
designs and lowest pr 2) samples with name 


ices, of 
TODD CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 














GO Fancy Pictures 









Oc. 
13t49 


~ REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Stonington Line 


FAR NEW YOR South and 
b 


West. 
FIRST-CLASS 


LIMITED TICKETS. $3.00. 


Boston to New York. 
SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREE. 

Express train leaves Boston & Providence 
R. HK. Station daily (Sundays ee at 6.30 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. ., and New 
York @ A. M. next morning. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B.& P R.R 1at41 


on, 











HOLSTEINS Oldest herd in America—Choicest | 
stock — Lowest prices. Cows, | 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves always on hand. 


Stock safely shipped anywhere. Houghton | 
Farm, Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) | 








Sef 
APP LES---APPLES---APPLES! 
Consignments received for sale upon advantageous 
terms, by 
HENRY THEAKSTONE, 
Fruit and General Commission Merchant, 
17136 LIVERPOOL, England. 
Wo RK O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 13139 
Sample book and full outfit and lovely Xmas 


CARDS Card for 2c. stamp. Card Works, oom 


ford, Ct. — 147 
ANTE An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell our goods. 
Salary $75 per Month and expenses. Canvass- 
ing Ontfit and Particulars Free. STANDARD 
SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, MAss. 26137 
To introduce them, we 


BIC OFFER. ve Give Away 1000 


Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you want 
one send us your name, P. 0. and express office 
atonce. The National Co., 2 Dey St,, N.Y. 








FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 
made. Costly outfit FREE. Address P. 














_ ae ES 
THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washing- 
PATENT ton, D.C. No pay asked for pa- 
tent until obtained. Write for 

Inventors Guide. 13t43 





Principal and Interest Absolutely Secured. 
First Lien on Real Estate. Address MIN- 





hat 7 family needs and will buy. Rapid sales 

surprise old agents. FORSHEE & MOMAKIN. 
Steop49 

H 8 Handsome Silk Fring- 

Christmas Cards, &dUsrastorsocts. They 

will pl 4107 

SILK—Ladies send 10c. for our 4 

alcowor age of Crazy Patchwork Silk. THE 

ALL, Dorchester, Mass. 2140" 


10% NEAPOLIS LOAN AND SECURITY 
13t44 





much as 


| industrious inhabitants, gives as good a home market 


the N. E. I 


shorten its life. 
longest stroke 


not at work. It 


ahitetas 


another 


‘clap trap 


materials are kept constantly on hand, 
full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons. 
Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 


Is the favorite, wherever known; 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It too 
Centennial, and at four other World's Fy 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It receives 
: air, and has taken First 
where it has come 
been tested 18 years; 
renders itthoroughly efficient 
It has no Friction Bal 
Those parts of the Ex 
wrought iron, and all wearing parts are 
mill, D 
square to the wind when at work, 


built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is ¢ 
We send experienced men to put up jobs. Nx 
| ur Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, 


Large Railroad jobs filled at 
@@” For Circulars apply to 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


has received more honors than any 

highest award at the 
also, at the National Ex 
ive Silver Medals from 
ry State Fair in N. E., 





at eve 


into working competition with other mills. It has 
over 20,000 in use Its almost perfect mechanism 
stormproof, and noiseless. 


Automatic, 


s or other loo uts to impair ite efficiency, or 


lipse taking the most strain are of 


machine finished. It is the 
and is the / id Whee Mill which stands 
ind squarely out of the wind when 


needs no friction brake to stop it 
standard article, costing one man as 
onest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 


The Eclipse is no 






short notice Geared Windmills for 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 





i bra 
Covers every subject pertaining to Stock 

aces of Horses and Cattle; 720 Engravings and 
“j}.xtracts fromAgents’ Keports,’ etc., address N. D. 


steopay 


d Dogs 
a Health and Diseas 
ed Plates. Far 
NOW! Exclusive Territory. Book absolutely without Competition. For I 
hompson Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo., or New York 





of Farm 
14 Color 


By Hon. J. Periam and Dr. A. H. Baker, ¥ §. 
e. Two charts for tellin 
mers clear $100 a month. AC 
onfidential Terms and 








97 CURDS ~— Dipnmeria, Croup, Asthma, 
Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, 
Diarrho@a, Kidney Troubles, and Spinal Diseases. 


Bronchitis, 


























CONDITION 


POWDER 


is absolutely pure and 
highly concentrated. One ounce is worth aw 
food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00. 


JONSON'S ANODYNE 
-SALINIMENT <<. 


Whooping Cough, Catarrh, 
Pamphlet free 


BLOOD. 









ound of any 
5 centsinstamps. 21-4 lb. air-tight tin cans, $1 








Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the Lungs, 
Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, Chronic 


Dr. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Masa. 


==-PILLS 





These pills were a wenterty discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure or re- 
lieve all manner of disease. he information around each box is w¢ ten times the cost of a box of pills. 
Find t about them and you will always be thankful. One pil) a « -. Tllustrat pamphlet free. Sold 
everywhere, or sent,b for 25c. in stamps. DR. I. 8. TOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House &t., Boston. 


othing on earth will 
make hens lay like it. It 
cures chicken cholera 
anda!) diseases of hens. 
Is worth its weight in 
old. TIliustrated book 
xy mail free. 
other kind. It is strictly a medicine to be given with 
;_by mail, $1.20, 
DB. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





\ JANTED. BY AN INDUSTRIOUS 
and steady farmer of New England birth, cor- 

respondence with a New England woman thirty to 

fifty years of age, with a view to marriage. 

1146 Address Lock Box 415, Marysville, Ohio. 


Real Estate---Stock. 


A. 





| 
E. GAY, . . Auctioneer. | 
| 


AUCTION. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


A Bonanza Farm 


Will be sold at auction in Marlboro, 


Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1885. 


At two o'clock P. M., the celebrated 106-acre Fruit 
and Grass Farm of the late O. A. HILLMAN. For 
location, natural resources and productiveness com 
bined, the farm has no superior in the State. 
Buildings new, barns well planned, and the Dwelling 
House, with its surroundings of lawn and noble elms, 
attractive and homelike. 

An excellent orchard of several hundred trees, in 
full bearing age, has made Marlboro apples familiar 
among fruit men throughout New England. An irri 
gated meadow of 25 acres yields two to three heavy 
crops of English hay annually, with no expense ex- 
cept for conducting water through the ditches 
Nearly the whole tillage land could be thus watered if 
desired. A never-failing spring of pure, cold water 
supplies the stock with flowing water, at the stables, 
and yields a large surplus, sufficient for cooling milk. 

Marlboro village, only a mile distant, with its 12,000 





as can be found in New England, while the Old Colony | 
Kuitroad, bordering the farm, with the Junction Sta | 
tion within two minutes’ walk, give excellent ship 
ping facilities, trains reaching Boston in one hour. | 

Gentlemen of leisure, desiring a country farm-home, | 
retired, yet easily accessible, or young men, intend 
ing to make farming a business, are invited to visit 
the estate 

A convenient train leaves the B. & A. Station, Bos 
ton, at 11 M., returning at 5 P.M. For further 
particulars address 


WILLIAM L. 


WEEK~-, Executor, 
MARLBOROUGH, Mass 
rerms of sale, 10 per cent of total amount te be paid 
at sale; $5000 of the purchase money can remain on 
mortgag Balance to be paid within ten days upon 
delivery of deed 4t49 
FARM FOR SALE. 
( N ACCOUNT OF THE INCREASE OF 
editorial, literary and public duties, which re 
quire a great share of my time, I have reluctantly de 
cided to sell my farm. This farm is situated in the 
town of Manchester, five and a half miles from the city 
of Augusta, Kennebec County, Maine. It is on the 
stage road frem Augusta to Readfield—a good road 
summer and winter. It comprises 00 acres of splendid 
land, and has always been well managed and kept in 
good condition. The farm cuts about 35 tons of hay, 
has a good pasture, twelve acres of wood, is well fenc 
ed, and has a well of splendid water in the yard, suffi 
cient for both barn and house. The pasture is sup 
lied with a large brook running through it, never 
csnown to be dry. The buildings are a good house of 
five rooms and two chambers; shed, wood-house and 
hog house; barn, 40 by 40 feet, having a splendid cel 
lar; sheep shed, and shop. The buildings were all 
painted last «pring, and the house painted and papered 
throughout The chief feature of this farm is an or- 
chard of one thousand healthy apple trees, all in splen 
did condition. About four Conied have been set 15 
to 18 years, now bearing heavily; about five hundred 
set from 10 to 12 years, juet beginning to bear, and on« 
hundred and twenty-five set last spring—most of them 
native seedlings, to be grafted next spring. Seven. 
eighths of all the trees bearing are Baldwins. This 
farm is in a neighborhood of large orchards—the cele 
brated Pope orchard of 2000 trees, being less than a 
mile away; the experimental orchard of Mr. C G. At. 
kins of 1500 trees, adjoining it; the Percival orchard 
of 600 trees, being on the epposite side of the street to 
it, and the magnificent orchard of W. P. Atherton, of 
2000 trees, being 24 miles distant. Fruit growers can 
see the advantage of this location. It is in a good 
neighborhood, and lJocated in the fine Lake Region of 
Kennebec County, Hammond’s Grove, the summer 
resort on Lake Cobboesecontee, being but two miles 
distant; this beautiful Jake being in full view from the 
orchard—a few steps from the buildings. 
For terms and further particulars, address 
SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN, 
48 Augusta, Maine. 


2 FARM FOR SALE, 


N CANAAN, N. H., OF 80 ACRES. 
Good grass farm; good farm buildings, never-fail 
ing water at house and barn. Good sugar orchard, 
apples and pears. Two miles from villages, one mile 
from railroad, mile from school. Terms reasonable. 
Address HAKKISON FOGG, East Canaan, N. H. 
4148 








FOR SALE. 


FEW VERY CHOICE, PURE BRED, 
CHESTER WHITE FIGS, from the best Ches- 
ter County Stock. J. H. ALBIN, 
3t47 Concorp, N. H. 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS FOR SALE 
Sows in farrow, Boars fit for service, and young 
Pigs in pairs and trios,not akin. Having sold to over 
one hundred old customers, this alone should be a 
warrantee of square Wo Write for price list to 
1347 . J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, VT. 








CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ahs ACME PENETRATIVE, 


POSITIVELY BURNS 
STUMPS, 

Yo crude petroleum, 

phur,saltpeter or ex- 
es, but Ils @ com- 


~ 


»Wili bu 
ROOTS AND ALL, 

CREEN OR DRY. 
fend $1.00 for enough 
etrative to burn 13 
eor 18small stumps, 
tsfaction guaranteed 
rmoney cheerfully re- 
inded. Send for iidus- 
ed circular, &c. 
| Agents Wanted. 
Gy Address 


“ore H 


_ 





1347 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


Lowest market prices fur goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, SALEM, MASS. 


ly28 


Treas. 















Send 6 cents for Specifica- 
tions, Mention this paper. 


F. ALBUM Treas'r, 


epee, Be 


State amount. 
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Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CHARLES F STONE, 
late of Framingham, in said « unty, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased, has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by JupiTH 
Bb. STONE, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of December instant, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARM 
ER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOK 8, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this day of December, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-tive Bt490” 4. H. TYLER. Register, 


Os? MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all ottfer Treons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH RAYMOND, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Marcus M,. 
RAYMOND of eaid Somerville, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named, and that he may be exempt from giv. 
ing a surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to said 
will and statute; You are he reby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of December 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against the same. And said peti- 
tioner is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by publishing this citation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the New Eno. 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirtieth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 


ar 
_ Stow fo _ 4. H. TYBER, Register. 


second 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 

To the next of Kin, Creditors, and al! other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY EAMES, late of 
Wilmington, in said County, widow, deceased, intes- 
tate: Whereas application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter of administration on the 
estate of said deceased, to NATHAN B. EAMES of 
said Wilmington; You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of De- 
cember next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 


Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, uire, Judge 
November, 


of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of 
red and eighty: 
Regis 


in the year one thousand eight hun 
five. st4ow J. i. TYLER, ter. 





